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Academic Freedom, Privilege 
and Obligation 


By Henry LumMPKIN BOWDEN 


Henry L. Bowden, Ph.B.’32, LL.B.’34, LL.D. ’59, a partner in the Atlanta 
law firm of Lokey and Bowden, has been a member of the Emory University 
Board of Trustees since 1947 and Chairman since 1957. The following dis- 
cussion of academic freedom was delivered as an address as the Atlanta Emory 
Club’s Charter Day dinner (the Emory Birthday Party) on the evening of 
January 27. 


LL NON-PROFIT INSTITUTIONS of higher education in this coun- 
1 \ try are publicly supported, either directly or indirectly. Har- 


vard University, the oldest so-called private university, represents 
that group. The new Georgia State College, a state-owned college 
in Atlanta, represents its group. Georgia State is operated with 
funds obtained from taxation and from limited tuition and fee 
charges to students in attendance. Thus it is directly supported by 
public funds. Harvard University, on the other hand, is supported 
in these ways: it charges tuition and fees to its students, it receives 
income from its endowment funds, and, equally as important, it 
receives from the State of Massachusetts and from the Federal 
Government exemption from taxation in certain major areas such 
as ad valorem taxes on its campus properties and income taxes. 
Exemption from taxation, though not a direct grant, is an indirect 
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public grant of funds. The extreme importance of this exemption is 


not widely known, but on the other hand is something without the 
benefit of which the great majority of private educational institu- 
tions of higher learning would have to close. 

Universities and colleges in this country have a different pattern 
from those in Europe and other foreign areas. The universities in 
those areas are run largely by the faculties themselves. The title to 
property may rest in some convenient trustee group, or there may 
be some non-academic regency group named to guarantee continuity 
to the institution, but, no policy matters are fixed by the non- 
academic groups. There are reasons for this. Principal among the 
reasons is that these universities had their origins among scholarly 
groups. A group of scholars representing various studies or disci- 
plines, would band together and form a school or college which 
would eventually evolve into a university. Therefore, the control 
of the organization rested with the founders and their scholar 
successors. They have no disagreements, or relatively few, as 
compared to this country, on the question of the latitude that a 
professor has in his work. The professor there, and that title is 
jealously guarded and is most highly regarded, holds a position 
above that of the general populace, a position higher than that of 
other professional men, such as doctors, lawyers, and ministers. 

By contrast, in the United States the development of universities 
was on an entirely different basis. The organizers were mainly non- 
academic men who recognized a real need for education and in the 
American way “did something about it.’’ What they did was to 
band together, form a small unit of persons of similar concerns and 
desires, petition the state in which they were located for a charter, 
begin taking subscriptions for support of the institution, and go out 
and hire some teachers. 

Thus, instead of being the parents of the oganization the teachers 
are the employees of the university. The faculty therefore does not 
usually make decisions on matters of policy, but on the other hand 
the board, whether it be a board of regents, trustees, governors, 
visitors, or by whatever term described, makes the decisions as to 
policies of the institution. 





As I view it, we have an example of a rather sharp contrast in 
systems at Princeton, New Jersey, where on the one hand there is 
Princeton University, which follows the accepted norm of a board 
of trustees and a faculty and staff, with a non-academic board of 


board is presumed to be interested basically 


trustees in control, which 
in things economic rather than intellectual. On the other hand, 
there is the Institute for Advanced Study, which, as I understand it, 
was organized by scholars, is manned by scholars, controlled by 
scholars, and everything at the Institute is oriented toward the 
academic. Can you imagine there being any questions to arise there 
as to the right on the part of any of the persons at the Institute to 
say whatever he or she may wish to say on any subject, including 
the Institute itself ? 

Let me state to you what Emory University has done about 
academic freedom. I want to tell you because I think you have 
reason to take pride in our attitude. We have established a policy 
that a good faculty is the sine qua non of a good university; that in 
order to get a good faculty that faculty must have status and dig- 
nity; and that the faculty is entitled to know specifically, in writing, 


what the policies of the University are toward it. To that end the 


Emory University Board of Trustees has adopted as its policy a 


Statement of Principles Governing Faculty Relationships. 1 want 


to read to you the preamble to this statement. 


The University accepts the general principles endorsed by 
the Association of American Colleges in January 1941 and by 
the American Association of University Professors in Decem- 
ber 1941, and the Statement of Principles included in the 
Standards of the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

These statements emphasize, for the faculty member, free- 
dom to teach and freedom to seek truth; the right of explicit 
contract; security of position after a reasonable probationary 
period; the basic rights of citizenship and participation as an 
individual ; and a sufficient degree of economic security to make 
the profession of teaching attractive to able men and women. 

These statements also emphasize the correlative obligations 
and responsibilities imposed by the college or university 
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teacher’s special position: The obligation for the effective per- 
formance of his full duty; the need for accuracy, for the exer- 
cise of appropriate restraint, and for respect for the opinions 
of others. “As a man of learning and an educational officer, he 
should remember that the public may judge his profession and 
his institution by his utterances.”’ Nor is the principle of aca- 
demic freedom to “be interpreted to mean that one has the 
right to be protected by this principle if he teaches or advocates 
the overthrow of the principles of the system out of which it 
springs.’’ There can be no place in the University Faculty for 
those whose integrity cannot be relied upon or for those who 
are committed to doctrines hostile to the form and spirit of 
American democracy and to the University’s Christian commit- 
ments. 

With the acceptance by trustees, administrative officers, and 
faculty members of the related principles of freedom and 
obligation, the individual teacher is assured of protection 
against arbitrary pressures and procedures; the institution, 
students, and the general public are assured of protection 
against incompetence and slothfulness, and against irresponsi- 
ble utterance or subversive propaganda. 


The foregoing sets forth the preamble to the principles them- 


selves. These principles spell out the rights and obligations of a 
faculty person as follows: 
(a) The right to tenure after four years; i.e. the right to contin- 
uous employment; 
The right to written contract governing employment prior 
to tenure; 
The right to administer the rules, basically, through faculty 
committees ; 
The right to receive his full salary for one year if his posi- 
tion is discontinued or he is discharged for reasons other 
than those involving moral delinquency ; 
The right to go through successive stages to the Board of 
Trustees before final action is taken discharging him. 
Emory University has gone as far in the direction of encouraging 
good faculty relationships as any university of which I know. This 
is done not just for the purpose of giving protection to the faculty 
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person in order to serve the selfish interests of the school in obtain- 
ing good men. It is done also because the principles enunciated 
represent what Emory considers to be the fair, equitable, proper, 
and reasonable guarantees that human dignity requires. Place 
yourself in the position of a faculty person. Try to feel what he 
feeis, and see whether you too would not consider such guarantees 
as basic to your satisfaction and happiness. 


I have been privileged to be a member of Emory’s Board of 


Trustees for thirteen years and its Chairman for three. To my 


recollection there has never been any case to arise under these 
principles during that entire time. I know of only one dismissal of 
a faculty person, and that was several years ago for questions in- 
volving morals. It was of a person far below the rank of professor, 
who was in his first year at Emory and therefore did not have 
tenure. I sincerely hope we shall never have any case for action by 
Emory’s Board of Trustees. 

Some year or so ago there was a movement among some on the 
faculty to have an educator placed on the Board of Trustees. I 
asked why. The answer was that no one on the Board was an 
educator, and they felt this should not be the case. My reply was 
that to my certain knowledge during the entire incumbency of 
Presidents Goodrich C. White and S. Walter Martin no educational 
recommendation of either of those men to our Board had ever been 
denied or turned down. The place for the exercise of influence on 
matters of educational policy is within the office of the president and 
not at the board level. 

This matter of tenure, which is nothing other than the right to 
hold one’s teaching position for life after a reasonable probationary 
period, is the real core of academic freedom. It is so because it 
means that with tenure a professor may have the freedom to teach, 
to engage in research, and the freedom to engage in outside activi- 
ties into which his interest may lead him without the censorship and 
possible loss of position that might follow if his teaching, research, 
and outside activity violated the concepts of the president or board 
of control. 


This much-sought-after and highly desirable status that college 
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protessors enjoy is not secure for the future. Their position in this 


regard is not understood by the general public. The word general 


4 


public extends down into the realm of the membership of many 


boards of trustees. I have had rather heated discussions in the past 
several days with at least one member of a board of control of an- 
other institution over this very problem. 

The feeling of a large segment of the public not versed in the 
ways of universities, and not generally acquainted with nor sym- 
pathetic with the aims of institutions of higher education, is 
generally as follows: 

(a) They say that if a person is loyal to the United States Gov- 
ernment, why should he object to stating that he is loyal and taking 
an oath to that effect ? Failure to agree to do this leads to suspicions 
that possibly he is not loyal. If there is any doubt about it, he should 
not be employed as a teacher for our young. 

(b) They also say, why should the college professor not be 
charged with responsibility to carry out the attitudes of those who 
employ him? 

(c) And further they say, if these people are going to teach 
our young people, we have the right to know what they are to 
teach them and what they do teach them. If what they are taught, 
or the manner in which it is taught does not suit, then we have the 
right to get rid of the teacher. That, they say, is basic. 

(d) And finally, they say college professors seem to take the 
attitude that it is more important that they be allowed to do as 
they may desire than it is that they be loyal to us taxpayers who raise 
the money to support the institutions in which they teach. 

Some of these things are not easily answered. They lead to warm 
debate. 

My answers lie generally along these lines: 

(a) First, a college professor is indispensable in our time. To 
have colleges and college professors is a necessity and not a luxury. 

(b) And then, one who enters this field leaves the hope of 
material rewards largely behind. This, though I regret it exceed- 
ingly, I must say with emphasis. 


(c) Nevertheless, the matter of preparing one’s self as a college 
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professor takes much t.me and money and many hard hours of work. 

(d) Also, the professor is a scholar and teacher. His scholarship 
is mostly pure scholarship, which is not always directed at a particu- 
lar problem at hand, but which is scholarship in the field of science 
or the humanities, which, though it may not lead to the solution of 


some immediate problem, does add to man’s general field of knowl- 


edge, which may later, as one of the parts, fit into a general picture 
to make it complete. 

e) Finally, the professor is not supposed to advocate, but to 
expound and to elucidate and to uncover and make known the facts, 
facts on both sides of an issue. He should not be prohibited from 
showing the facts that may violate the ideas of some. He cannot 
simply be an agent to teach the attitudes of the board of trustees. 
There is no unanimity of approach to basic problems even within 
the membership of these boards. The members of the Board of 
Trustees at Emory have as divergent attitudes as do the members 
of the faculty. Not only that, but the Board does not own the 
University. It took it from those who preceded it, and are to pass 
it on to future generations in what should be better and more en- 
lightened condition than when they took it. They hold title to it 
only temporarily, much as does a life tenant. Emory University be- 
longs to the Church, the region, and the nation. 

(f) Loyalty oaths are not required of bankers, doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, nurses, accountants, and many other business and profes- 
sional people; so why should college professors be singled out? 
Their opposition stems not from lack of loyalty, but from resent- 
ment at being singled out as the one group from which such oaths 
are demanded. 

(g) If the professor is not going to be well-paid for his work, 
he should at least be paid regularly, with a guarantee that he will 


not be deprived arbitrarily of his position and possibly blacklisted at 


other institutions because of the whim of some person who may 


disagree with some of the things he has shown to his students, or 
uncovered in his research, or stated in public at the town meeting. 
With the concept of academic freedom as it is espoused by the 


American Association of University Professors I am in general 
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agreement. As a trustee at Emory University I will fight to preserve 
this academic freedom. 

On the other hand, whereas college professors do have superior 
knowledge in most fields, it is my studied opinion that a small but 
articulate minority of professors lacks judgment and discretion in 
a great many instances. 

This college trustee of a so-called private institution looks at 
the matter in this fashion: 

The fact that a college professor is a teacher in a given field 
should permit him to speak within the confines of that field in his 
classroom with complete freedom, and no censorship should be 
imposed, so long as his subject is being adequately taught. This 
does not, however, give him license to expound to a captive audience 
in his classroom on matters not relevant to his subject, and to inject 
into such discussions highly controversial subjects not germane to 
his field of specialization. 

College professors should realize that they hold exalted positions 
in the community. They are highly regarded. They are looked up to 
not only by their students but by a large segment of the informed 
public. Their utterances are given more credence than those of the 
man on the street. Therefore, their utterances should be more 
guarded and they should be more circumspect in making assertions 
than a small minority of them frequently seem to be. 

Organized propagandist groups on both sides of controversial 


issues are usually themselves reasonably well discredited by the 


public because of a known bias on their part. Therefore, these 


groups will seek to have their sides of issues championed publicly by 
agencies and institutions which are not discredited, and whose 
statements carry the weight of authority. The colleges are the 
natural targets of these groups. 

These groups know that it is impossible to get the colleges and 
universities themselves to become partisan in their attitudes. So 
they then seek to give the impression that such is the case. This they 
do by inducing some frequently righteously indignant college profes- 
sor connected with a respected university or college to make a public 
statement. They know full well that the general public is not sufh- 
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ciently discerning to be able to know that this man speaks for him- 
self and not for the university or college. The professor, I am 
certain, has no intention of participating in any deception. He has 
been misled. The public thinks that in view of his public statement 
the university, by keeping him there, has adopted the policy he has 
publicly espoused. 

Quite recently at a meeting honoring an educator, I was rather 
sharply dealt with by an alumnus of another school in this state who 
knows of my connection with Emory, and who asked me, “Why 
don’t you folks straighten out and quit teaching integration out 
there at Emory?” This did not come from a ditch digger, but from 
a highly successful business man, a college graduate. He got his 
impression because of these facts: 

a) Some of our professors signed a statement urging that the 
public schools of Georgia be kept open. 

b) The wife of one of our professors teaches at one of the 
Negro universities here and has had an article in The Saturday 
Evening Post about it. 

(c) Some of our professors have published articles based on 
their research which seem to discredit the idea that all Negroes are 
cannibals and only slightly removed from the jungle. 

What are the facts? The professors did sign a statement. In 
effect it advocated almost exactly what Governor Vandiver himself 
now urges on us. It was not one which urged integration, but one 
which urged continuation of public schools, in order that the chil- 
dren of these professors and your children and mine and others 
might not have their secondary schooling interrupted. The state- 
ment did not mention integration. These professors spoke not from 


fear but from courage, not from ignorance but from thoughtful 


study of a problem. But to me the interesting thing is that they felt 


free to speak. They did not have Emory’s approval of what they 
said, because they did not have to get Emory’s approval to say it. 

The wife of the Emory professor is doing a splendid job of 
teaching at the Negro college. She has that right; she herself is not 
connected with Emory, she wrote well in her magazine article, and 


pointed out some basic facts that will help in understanding the 
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race problems. Emory did not know that she taught there nor that 
the article was to be published, and had Emory known of it, nothing 
could nor would have been done about it. 

The right to publish results of independent research is certainly 
one of the facets of academic freedom and tenure. We at Emory 
do not attempt to say that the results of our research will always be 
pleasing. We must say, though, that always we will truthfully re- 
port what our research develops; and further, that we will make 
it available to others to study. 

Though we at Emory have never taught segregation as the cor- 
rect principle, on the other hand we have never taught integration 
as the correct approach. Our President, Dr. S. Walter Martin, 


recently made this statement to some of his faculty in a meeting: 


The first policy | would state is this: As I see it, the Univer- 
sity’s role is neither to perpetuate segregation nor to promote 
integration. Emory’s job is to serve as a means through which 
people may study and examine and form opinions on the issues 
involved, and make up their minds as to what is right. It is 
Emory’s job to try to inject into this study and thought the 
basic facts, ideals and principles ne iry for correct decisions. 
I realize that there is plenty of room for disagreement on these 
facts and principles. . . and that the University is the proper 
place for airing these differences. However, it seems that the 
exponents of each differing opinion often wish the University 
to sponsor, or somehow back, their position. This is very hu- 
man but it is not Emory’s role. There are definitely two sides 
to the question. Both claim they are right. The Emory family is 
divided from the extreme right to the extreme left with a great 
cluster trying to follow a middle course. 


The exercise of careful and reasonable restraint and judgment on 
the part of the college professor is what I seek to encourage. The 


fact that he has ideas on a subject should not automatically require 


of him that he publicly state them. He should realize that he is a 
professor and that what he says will be charged against his em- 
ployer. He should realize also that there are others connected with 
his institution in professional capacities whose views do not coincide 


with his, and that his statements are going to tar them with the 
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same brush with which he himself is tarred. He should realize that 
he is a most important person in our society, and that much impor- 
tance will be attached to what he says. 

As an example of the discretion to which I refer, there was a 
request not too long ago of the Biology Department at Emory to 


send two representatives to a church gathering of some sort out 


in the country to debate evolution. There could develop no good 


from this source. There would be persons arguing the point for the 
religious sect involved who would probably bring heat instead of 
light to the subject. The professors would be branded as heretics 
and the University with which they are associated would be dis- 
credited. These professors reached their own conclusions about it. 
They refused to go. This was wise use of discretion as I view it. 

Another and an important reason to exercise discretion is the 
fact that the support of a private university comes from the public, 
and principally from alumni. When deliberate and unnecessary out- 
bursts occur by faculty persons unnecessarily taking strong positions 
in controversial matters, the very support necessary to continue the 
operation of the university, so that academic freedom can be 
maintained and independent research conducted, is seriously af- 
fected. I am, therefore, suggesting the exercise of a sound discretion 
in public utterances so as not unnecessarily to alienate bodies of 
supporters who help maintain the operating budgets of the institu- 
tion. 

I like the statement of Howard Mumford Jones, professor of 
English at Harvard, who in writing about the matter of academic 
freedom had this to say: 

The college or university teacher by becoming a member of 
the academic world does not thereby cease to be a citizen. 
When he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should be free from 
institutional censorship or discipline, but he must remember 
that his Spec ial position in society carries with it special obliga- 
tions. ds a man of learning and as an educational officer, he 
should remember that the public may judge his profession and 
his institution by his utterances. Hence, he should at all times 
be accurate, he should exercise appropriate restraint, he should 
show respect for the opinions of others, and he should make 
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every effort to indicate that he is not an institutional spokes- 
man. . . .All we ask is that they keep in mind that when they talk 
as professors they make that clear; and when they talk as 
private citizens, they make that clear also. ...In view of what 
I have called the melodramatic quality in famous instances of 
violation of the code, it is fatally easy for the academic mind 
to nourish an inveterate suspicion of governing boards. To my 
way of thinking, however, the astonishing thing is not the occa- 
sional blindness of trustees or the failure of a dean or presi- 
dent here and there to protect academic freedom; the astonish- 
ing thing is the patient dedication of most trustees and most 
regents to the job they have undertaken. 

These remarks of Dr. Jones, addressed to visiting Fulbright 
Scholars, in general voice my sentiments. I have the greatest respect 
and admiration for most college professors. I like to be with them 
in association. This I do by preference. I enjoy them and love them. 

In closing these remarks, let me say just this. What is Emory’s 
role as an educational institution? Certainly it is not the education 
of the masses; that is a state function. It is not Emory’s role to pro- 
vide mediocre training for a select few, for the world is even now 
too much overrun with mediocrity. It is Emory’s function to provide 
leadership in the field of education. This is best done at Emory by 
a policy of giving quality training to a lesser number of students 


within the physical and budgetary limits available. Anything short 


of this is nothing but a compromise with mediocrity, which is repul- 


sive to those who love Emory! 

Public institutions are generally, by necessity, tied to the statu 
quo. Of this status quo Emory should want no part. If Emory is to 
lead in the field of education, then its board of trustees, its adminis- 
tration, its faculty, and its alumni must have vision, must be 
dreamers, must dare to get out in front with new ideas, new ap- 
proaches, a willingness to experiment, and above all a determination 
to maintain an intellectually free and stimulating atmosphere in 
which its work may be carried on. 





Emile Chartier Becomes Alain 
By Ronatp F. Howey 


Dr. Ronald F. Howe l is Associate Profe ssor of Political Science. 


kK W AMERICANS HAVE VENTURED into the banlieue of Paris as 


far as Le Vésinet. Fewer still have visited the small, two-story 
brick and stone house, enclosed by a stone wall and a flower garden 
within, at 75 Avenue Emile-Thiébaut, where, as the commemorative 
placue reads, “a vecu de 1917 a 1951 le philosophe Alain.’ It is a 
curious anomaly that among France’s most celebrated and prolific 
vriters, philosophers, literary critics, and teachers, Emile Chartier 
1868-1951), who for the first time in 1900 signed himself with the 
pseudonym Alain in an article appearing in Dépéche de Lorient, is 
all but unknown to the English-speaking world. His works, encom- 
passing every area of human endeavor, are contained in some fifty 
published volumes, many of which have been translated into Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Italian, and almost all into Japanese! Yet only 


one of tl 


lish. On the other hand, Alain’s importance to French letters and 


ese, Mars ou la guerre jugée, has found its way into Eng- 


pedagogy was acknowledged in a leading article of The Times 
Literary Supplement as recently as August 1, 1958. After recog- 


nizing that ‘‘Alain was, in the first place, a teacher—by far the 


in France in 1958, from which this and other publica- 

vas generously granted by the American Philosophical 

Research Committee. An extended version of the 

face to an intellectual biography of Alain, which 

prey juotations from Alain texts have been retained 

ir original Frene hile nger otations have been translated by the author. 

idication of the hig egard that the French have for Alain is the fact that in 

z | ted an entire volume to him, entitled Hommage 

rraphical nature are Henri Mondor, Alain (Paris, 

ris, 195 For economy of documentation, Alain’s 

not be footnoted. They are drawn primarily 

ris, 1936), Souvenirs concernant Jules Lagneau 

Paris, 1938), Politique (Paris, 1952) Propos sur 

ontre les pouvoirs (Paris, 1926), and Propos sur 

ed, and the text of the article will make the 

hartier au Lycée d’Alencon, 1881-1886 ( Alencon, 
-al 


Georges Pascz Pour connaitre la pensée 





most famous one in France—between 1919 and 1933,” the Supple- 
ment continued: 


It is no exaggeration to say that for the average literary 
minded young Frenchman of the 1930's there were five great 
contemporary authors: Proust, Gide, Valéry. Claudel, and 
Alain. Alain, as a matter of fact, helped to create this convic- 
tion not, of course, by placing himself on a level with the other 
four but by praising Valéry, Claudel, and Proust in such a way 
as to imply that no other modern writers were worth bothering 
about. (For reasons which remain unexplained, he had no 
patience with Gide....) The Big Five are now all dead and 
each of the first four has, provisionally at least, been settled in 
a niche. Only Alain remains unplaced. 


A prime reason for the difficulty in assessing and “placing” Alain 
even by French critics, the same reason that his works are of peren- 
nial interest and value, is that throughout his life he refused to 
place himself or to be placed by others. He was nominally a pro- 

but 
all that may be definitively said is that he was a great teacher—not, 
strictly speaking, of philosophy, or of politics, or of literature, or 
of music, or of economics, or of religion, or of the physical sciences, 
but rather of all of these simultaneously. Alain believed that to 
compartmentalize life was ultimately to destroy its meaning: “Je 
suis assuré . . que toutes les vérités périraient dans le systéme des 
verités.”” Neither his philosophical orientation nor his literary criti- 
cism (much less his political theory) may authentically be cate- 
gorized. He fell into no classifiable slot prearranged either by the 
conservatism of tradition or the revolutionary nature of those pass- 
ing fads to which others of his time succumbed. 

Whereas the ostentatious philosophy of, say, a Jean Paul Sartre, 
reflecting as it does the current malaise, need not go unnoticed until 


the verdict of a later generation acclaims it, Alain’s own country- 
men, despite the large and yearly increasing number of his loyal 
adherents, are uncertain where he stands. He probably stands alone. 


Ironically, he may have started down that isolated road at precisely 
the time that he forsook traditional philosophy (and his real name, 
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Emile Chartier) and adopted the mantle of the fifteenth-century 
lyrical philosopher-poet Alain-Chartier. It was then that he “‘in- 
vented” the strict prose form of the propos, a genre that, while re- 
calling in its more elongated form a maxim of La Rochefoucauld 
and in its briefer compass an essay of Montaigne, is for this century 
unique—a product of his special genius. On the surface an Alain 
propos resembles a newspaper feature article with editorial 
comment. Specifically, a propos is a proposition for discourse, a 
brief thesis tersely presented, a scholarly chat, a sketch, a short 
commentary on every conceivable topic. A propos was written daily 
for several decades for a number of regional French newspapers. 
As a prose form it is highly circumscribed: Alain restricted its 
length to two handwritten pages and insisted that the first draft 
should be the final one. Thus, much is necessarily left unsaid, un- 
explained, unsystematic, paradoxical, elliptical, merely suggested or 
implied. Addiction to strictness of form, in the rationalistic, neo- 
classic tradition of the Enlightenment, may well have impeded Alain 
when he moved on to the composition of larger, more detailed, 
more all-embracing works, in which the propos form, unfortunately 
perhaps, is still subconsciously latent. 

Be that a legitimate criticism or not, Alain ranks with the most 
profound and the most searching philosophers whom France has 
produced in this century. André Maurois, once his student, has com- 
pared him favorably with Montaigne and Montesquieu and has 


praised the recent Pléiade edition of the Propos as “l'un des plus 


beaux livres du monde.” Other critical comments have been equally 


laudatory. And now to introduce Alain to the English-speaking 
public, this essay’s purpose—first to “introduce”? him and no more 
—entails an exposition of the correlation of his life and philosophy 
during his formative years, until he abandoned the name Emile 
Chartier and formal philosophical exegesis to become Alain, creator 
of the propos. Le cercle est pere de ellipse. 

Emile-Auguste Chartier was born in 1868 in Mortagne-au- 
Perche (Orne). Of “Le Perche,’’ he remarked: ‘tI am Percheron, 
which is to say different from the Normans.” Hence the author of 


Propos d’un Normand, whenever he chose to be more specific and 
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provincial, remained “Percheron.” At the time of Emile’s birth his 


father, Etienne Chartier, was an impecunious veterinary. His 


mother, née Juliette Clemence Chaline, was a beautiful young lady 
of twenty-three years, whom Emile at the age of eighteen “‘ressem- 
blait de facon incroyable.’ Emile’s tremendous size at birth “‘faillit 
tuer sa mere.” He was a hardy infant indeed, and he possessed, so 
the legend goes, “un appétit magnifique, et recevait de toutes mains 
confitures et fruits, enfin toutes les friandises.’’ His father, a Man- 
ceau born at Beaumont-sur-Sarthe, was himself a huge man, well- 
known in the province for “his complete knowledge of horses’? and 
for his wide reading, “which ranged from astronomy to The Life 
of the Saints.” By his father Emile was early and informally in- 
structed, acquiring the elder’s love of reading, his critical acumen, 
and his strong “‘mépris des grandeurs de société.”” Therein may 
abide one 1 oot of the radicalism and decentralism of Alain’s political 
and literary reflections. 

In Histoire de mes pensées Alain elects to say little of his initial 
years except that they were “‘bétises.’”” What did he do? “I imitated, 
I memorized, I played, I read, I told myself endless stories.’ Years 
later he would confess: ‘I am still able today to spend long hours 
recounting to myself adventures in which I am always the imperturb- 
able and invincible hero. Throughout my life these stories I told 
myself were always concerned with military matters; the objective 
was always to exterminate the enemy.” In his reveries Alain con- 
tinued to be a man who loved wars, honors, riches, and power, 
though the reverse attitude was one of the most unmistakable traits 
of his actual life. In those reveries he dreamed “de vaincre, de 
gouverner, de forcer, de terrifier’” and of being “couronné par les 
Académies, ou décoré.”’ All this in real life he scorned, and many of 
his writings are devoted to an explication of his mistrust of all types 
of pretentious social success. The paradox here of Alain entraced in 
his world of fantasy and Alain perceptively awake parallels the 
paradoxes abounding in his thought and may in some measure 
elucidate them. 

In 1874 Emile Chartier entered the College de Mortagne and 


remained there until his first communion. There he showed an in- 
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terest in none of his studies. Nevertheless, as the principal of the 
college admitted: ““No one knows how he learns anything; he knows 
everything, but there is not a lazier child here.’”’ The young Emile 
was probably disenchanted with the inadequate teaching in Mor- 
tagne and had the prescience even then to detect it. Certainly he 
was aware that the priest who attempted to teach geometry, by 


demonstrating 


‘proofs’ with ruler and compass on the blackboard, 


did not remotely understand the Euclidean theorems he read from 
the manual. As Alain has commented about that experience: “‘It was 
there that I saw born a kind of geometry that is not geometry at 
all. And at the same time I had a glimpse of the other, the true kind; 
like a lightning flash, I saw in it something new and beautiful.” Such 
a reaction exhibited in Emile a firm commitment to Reason em- 
bryonic at a very early age and a marked aptitude for mathematics 
and the physical sciences. 

As if presaging the later Alain, a crucial change occurred in 
Emile’s life at the age of twelve. He discarded formal religion, to 
which he never reverted. ‘Until the age of twelve I said my prayers, 
learned the catechism, confessed my sins, took communion in com- 
plete faith; I know I did so because I was terribly afraid of the 
devil and hell; yet I must also say that I was conscientious in re- 
sponding at Mass and telling my beads, to the point of having had 
there an unimpeachable reputation.’’ Nonetheless, “two or three 
years later I no longer found in myself the slightest trace of that 
earlier sincere religion, though I cannot explain how the change 
came about. Perhaps religion ceased to rule me when my muscles 
became stronger.”’ Prior to the change, “I would not have dared to 
say that religion is only fear; but the religious spirit always 
left me at the same time that fear did.” Later, “I believe that I am 
perhaps the most irreligious of all the men whom I have known.” 
Alain did insert the ‘perhaps’: his appraisal of his own religious 
convictions, aside from his indomitable opposition to all organized 
religion, was hardly quite validated by the rich record of his life. 

At the time of Emile’s departure, the College de Mortagne was 
the last building on the road to Alencon. The Lycée d’Alencon, a few 


kilometres north of Mortagne, in whose quartriéme classe Emile 
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entered at the age of thirteen, is today appropriately renamed the 
Lycée Alain. The two exceptions to an apathetic interest in his five 
years’ studies there were music and geometry. ‘‘La musique me fut 
réevélée (6 Platon) en méme temps que la géométrie.’’ He played 
the cornet and the trombone and became proficient at the piano, the 
musical instrument that delighted him most during his mature years. 
‘At that period I had heard nothing of Mozart or Beethoven.” Yet 
first playing bad music, he felt, was the prerequisite for later playing 
and appreciating good music. Alain’s former student Maurice Savin, 
the novelist and critic, has averred: “His most profound medita- 
tions about music were only reflections on that first experience. The 
most sublime music conquers noise, but what would it be without the 
noise that it conquers?” 

At the /ycée Alain also pursued his interests in geometry. And 
by geometry, strangely, he was led indirectly to an appreciation of 
the structure of language. His teacher, “un homme scrupuleux,”’ 
demanded not only that the mathematical demonstrations be thor- 
oughly understood (this Alain could do instantly), but also that his 
explanatory words be memorized exactly. “Understanding for me 
came at once; but language absorbed my attention for the first time. 
I became aware of the meaning of transitional words, such as ‘be- 
cause’, ‘then’, ‘therefore’. I became occupied with speaking without 
ambiguity, and with as few words as I could; I pushed this attitude to 
the point of preferring that which was said in the fewest letters.” 
Thus was born Alain the stylist and aesthetician, concerned with 
clarity, precision, simplicity, and economy of the spoken and written 
word. Alain the aesthetician was the unentailed legatee of Alain 
the mathematician, who, in that geometry class, never submitted an 
examination that received a grade lower than 10, the almost unat- 
tainable maximum. Hence from an equilateral triangle to an even- 


tual Alain propos there was not, after all, a major distance. 


Although before the age of eighteen Emile was more amused by 


“les plaisirs des vacances” than interested in his studies, he was 
almost invariably in first or second place in every field when annual 
prizes for academic excellence were awarded. Furthermore, there 


was even then an undeniable “préfiguration du futur Alain,” par- 
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ticularly of his political and social radicalism and his exaltation of 
freedom of judgment for the unfettered spirit, “‘ the nonconformity 
that is itself the genius of the race, the concern for the worth and 
dignity of man, the informed awareness of the dangers of power 
and of the necessity of controlling it,’’ as the current professor of 
philosophy at the Lycée Alain has quoted Alain. That professor 
elaborates: ‘‘Not that Alain is a revolutionary; he has no desire to 
replace one master by another. He wants to be the citizen who 
obeys, but who criticizes, who ridicules the clever speech-makers 
and their unquestioned platitudes. He opposes all those who wish to 
deify society.” Any ‘‘master’’ was an enemy; thought must be kept 
free and flexible; a perfect society on earth was an extravagantly 
absurd chimera. Maurice Savin looks more deeply: 


There was something of the spirit of Monarchy in him, about 
which he was not ashamed. A Republican of the purest sort, 
even fiercely so, yes. But Monarchy first of all, just as noise 
precedes music; and the Republic would be nothing without the 
Monarchy, which was a natural thought to him, just as it is 
natural to our country, which is a country of insurgent peasants. 
There was a peasant spirit in Alain, and he did not conceal it: 
a refusal of all the nonsense in fashion, a native resistance, not 
to be diminished, to everyone who promises the moon and all 
the pleasures of civilization without [first enduring] a peasant 
.usterity. 


\lain’s lifelong aspiration was [to] ‘“rester peuple,” [to] 


‘‘rester simple soldat,” to live as a courageous pacifist, an unbending 
opponent of all forms of militarism and human oppression, close 
in memory to the rustic peasant soil of his native monarchical Perche, 
and ever displaying the quiet patience and the stern will of “un boeuf 
laboureur.”’ 

The tremendous esteem and tenderness, often inexplicable to the 
American mind, in which the French remember their old teachers, 
consistently singling out one “‘grand professeur,” is at least a na- 
tional inclination acknowledged by the French themselves. It is 
almost as if those Gallic people have established a cult of the pro- 


fessor. In a sense, of course, to do so is embedded in the educational 
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tradition of the Western world, and began with the sequence of 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, if not before. There is now in France 
an active Association des Amis d’Alain, the headquarters of which 
is appropriately at Alain’s modest house in Le Vésinet. Equally 
fitting, its membership consists in significant part of his former 
students. The group, which publishes its own journal devoted en- 
tirely to Alain, includes such notables as Alain’s widow, André 
Maurois, Jeanne Michel-Alexandre, Maurice Savin, Henri Mon- 
dor, Hubert Mutricy, and Simone Weil. 

The precedent is clear. Alain, reflecting retrospectively upon his 
own academic career, singled out Jules Lagneau, his professor at 
the Lycée de Vanves from 1886-1889—the time of Boulangisme. 
Of Lagneau Alain has said, on one occasion, that he was “the only 
Great Man I[ ever met,” and on another (more extreme), ‘“‘the 
only God, to speak truthfully, whom I have known.” “Among the 
attributes of God, Lagneau possessed majesty. ...His penetrating 
eyes cut through our hearts and we felt ourselves unworthy. Ad- 
miration was bestowed first of all on his character, apparently in- 
flexible, inattentive to flattery, to precaution, to intrigue, as if 
justice were owed him.” Lagneau was the only individual in his 
lifetime whom Alain respected and eulogized almost without quali- 
fication: ‘““There I was at the Lycée Michelet [Vanves], where I 
took the courses of Jules Lagneau. I knew a thinker, I admired him, 
I resolved to imitate him.’’ The close association with Lagneau 
contributed immensely to the transformation of the brilliant youth 
Emile into the mature philosopher Alain. What was Lagneau’s 
magnetic method ? What did he teach ? 

Lagneau’s “thought proceeded by corrections and resumptions; 
always improvised, always new for him.”’ Emile vowed to imitate 
his master, even to the extent of borrowing some of his most 
frequent expressions. “Pour mieux dire, that was an expression of 
the Master, and I was delighted to borrow it.” In later years Alain 
as professor, according to the testimony of his own students, also 
constantly improvised in the classroom, no matter how assiduously 
and how minutely he prepared the details of each day’s lecture. 


Moreover, “Alain retained from Lagneau that method of teaching 
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that consists of taking up one author and commenting upon him 
endlessly.”” He also adopted Lagneau’s “‘sévérité du saint,” his 
aloofness and love of privacy, and his unwillingness to give “les 
confidences.” 

Under Lagneau’s hypnotic influence Emile, in becoming Alain, 
first began to develop one of the most essential elements of his 
philosophy: namely, that no real separation is possible between “‘la 
pensée” and “‘l’action,” abstract thoughts being merely those that 
admit of no solution, no passage to the active, actual world. Such a 
belief might logically eventuate in a theory of causation according 
to which “tout homme raisonnable reconnait la nécessité dans les 
choses, par cette vue que tout tient a tout, comme !es marées a la 
lune.’ (Alain refused to admit that such a statement might imme- 
diately suggest Spinoza.) From Jules Lagneau he learned “‘a kind 
of analysis that attaches itself to the external object, but which is 
thought nevertheless.”’ Further, “I know that the universe of things 
is also a fact of thought.’’ Hence follows the formula that Alain re- 
ceived from Lagneau: “‘la pensée est la mesureuse.” In this sense 
God as idea serves as ‘‘mesureuse.”’ Alain confides: “I sometimes 
think that if I had never thought about God in some way, I would not 
have thought at all.’ Thought chronologically precedes an act but 
is finally an integral part of the act, and inseparable from it; thought 
enhances the act and serves as its ultimate criterion. Here the im- 
plication is emphatically not that the philosopher has any obligation 
to arrange thoughts, ideas, “truths” in a system. Far from it, ad- 
monishes Alain. Life cannot thus be bound. 

From his overall philosophic perspective, no near to that of 
Lagneau, Alain was later to subsume his theories on the more spe- 
cific topics of literature, politics, economics, religion, music, paint- 
ing, the physical sciences, and education. Lagneau taught him to 
think, and to think freely. Perhaps, then, “jugement libre” (ulti- 
mately more important than “‘entendement”’), “la perception,”’ and 
“une doctrine de la volonté’’ constituted the matrices of Alain’s 
thought, nascent and emergent during his tutelage under Lagneau. 
And from “une doctrine de la volonté”’ he began to derive his politi- 
cal philosophy, in which he exalted the dignity of individual freedom 
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coupled with mandatory, though usually objectionable, social re- 
sponsibility. 

Alain insisted on the necessity of the exercise of every individual’s 
unrestrained free will in appraising political, social, religious, and 
economic institutions, even when the exercise of that free will might 
lead to political and social non-conformity. That he was able to be 
at once a monarchist and a republican was therefore no violation 
of consistency. He could, and did, take his stand in the Dreyfus 
Affair, which convinced him from that bleak period on of the evils 
of militarism. He was a radical in its larger connotation but never 
a revolutionary. Yet though a radical, he never embraced the tenets 
of socialism, which he denigrated as debasing to human dignity and 
personality. He was ever the radical in the sense that, while recog- 
nizing the duty to obey civil authority, a teaching of Lagneau, he still 
kept alive an inward contempt and a healthy distrust of all “les 
Importants”’ of society. In adult life he would assert: “Today, even 
more than in those earlier times, I understand how the doctrine of 
Duty supports the doctrine of Liberty.’ Government, with all its 
hateful bureaucracy, must be obeyed though constantly and vigor- 
ously criticized, not so much because government might thereby be 
improved, since a change in the form or the personnel of political 
organizations did not automatically better the citizenry, but because 
such criticism was the indisputable prerogative of the individual. 
Full use of this prerogative in all matters of human concern in a 
world in which God as “‘mesureuse”’ “ne peut étre dit exister’’ would 


assure the independence of the discrete and solitary person. But in- 


dependence presupposes a lively acceptance of responsibility, per- 


sonal no less than civil: ““To safeguard that power to think, not to 
submit it to anything, not to dishonor it by any kind of intoxication 
—is not that the true moral philosophy, my Master?....Perhaps 
he might return to remind me that the true moral philosophy does 
not have as its primary objective the judgment of others, but rather 
the self-control of oneself.” 

Nous avons été enfants avant d’étre hommes. The year is 1889 
and Emile Chartier, bidding farewell to the Lycée de Vanves to 


pursue advanced studies at the Ecole Normale Supérieure in Paris, 
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is twenty-one years old. This statement is fact except that Emile 
Chartier, in all but name, has now become Alain. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Georgia’s famous evangelist hangs in the central 
hall of the top floor of the Theology Building. The seated figure, 
meticulously executed in charcoal crayon, is life-size, the picture 
surface approximately 50 by 32 inches. The treatment is photo- 
graphic, and the effect is remarkably lifelike. The portrait is 
signed and dated, R. H. Ewing 1889. The heavy contemporary 
frame, fitted with plate glass, has suffered some damage in its 
journeyings through nearly three-quarters of a century, but the 
picture itself, as a recent cleaning has shown, is quite unharmed. 
The Reverend Samuel Porter Jones, whom Cartersville claims as one 
of its most distinguished townsmen, had no Emory connection. 
Following his conversion in 1872, however, he was ordained by 
the North Georgia Conference as a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. In the latter part of his life he traveled 
all over the country preaching and lecturing, commanding large 
audiences by his forthright manner and satiric wit. The Sam P. 
Jones Lectures in Evangelism, founded in his memory by members 
of his family, have been presented at intervals under the auspices of 
he Candler School of Theology, the first series having been de- 


t 
livered in 1923. 





Horatio Greenough, 


the ‘‘American Phidias’’ 


By Tuomas B. BRUMBAUGH 


Professor Brumbaugh has made a special study of early American sculptors. 


UsT AS BOsSTONIANS began to think of their city as the American 
Athens, Horatio Greenough was growing to maturity, helping 
to reinforce that illusion by becoming the American Phidias. He was 
born September 1, 1805, the fourth of David and Betsey (Bender) 
Greenough’s seven children, who, although the merchant father 
seems to have had financial reverses, enjoyed inherited wealth which 


gave them considerable social prestige and the benefits of upper- 


r 

class Boston culture. The five sons of the family attended the 
3oston Latin School and George B. Emerson’s school, where 
Horatio at an early age established a fondness for classical studies 
which was to be expressed throughout his art and letters. At the 
same time he was a healthy, athletic boy, developing into the man 
whose fine Medora-like face and Achillean figure, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson observed in English Traits, were suitable models for his 
sculptures on those themes. 

From childhood Greenough exhibited a talent for making three- 
limensional objects, and his first ‘‘sculptures’ were toy daggers, 
figurines, and copies of Roman coins in chalk. William Dunlap, “‘the 
American Vasari,” author of 4 History of ... the Arts of Design 
in the United States, recalling his Renaissance model's life of Mi- 
chelangelo, was jealous of Greenough’s reputation as an untaught 
‘genius,’ but does tell us that a neighbor, probably Thomas H. 
Perkins, the shipowner, introduced the precocious poy to William 
S. Shaw, then director of the Boston Athenaeum (a private institu- 
tion which served a triple function as art gallery, library, and 
lecture hall), and that Shaw saw in his carvings “the germs of a 
great and noble art.’’ Greenough was encouraged to use the facilities 
of the sculpture room, consisting of casts of such antiques as the 
“Dying Gaul” and the “Laocoén,” and was told that “he should 
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always find a bit of carpet, to cut his chalk upon, whenever he 
wished to copy anything.” After attempting to learn clay modeling 
from directions in The Edinburgh Cyclopedia, he apparently re- 
ceived final enlightenment from Solomon Willard, an architect and 
Athenaeum member who was later responsible for designing and 
erecting the Bunker Hill memorial obelisk. Alpheus Carey, a stone- 
cutter who had done some sculpture, chiefly for tombstones, showed 
him how to carve in marble, and as a result he produced his first 
work in this medium, a small bust of Bacchus. 

Greenough had begun to impress his family and friends, and at 
Harvard his artistic interests only increased. Joseph G. Cogswell, 
the college librarian, professor of geology, and a friend and cor- 
respondent of Goethe, loaned him drawings and engravings and 
became an adviser to this unusual freshman, engrossed in extracur- 
ricular anatomy studies and looking toward a career in art. During 
his junior year he lived on the edge of the Harvard Yard at the 
house of Edmund T. Dana, brother of Richard Henry Dana of 
Two Years Before the Mast fame, where Washington Allston, 
America’s earliest and most outstanding romantic painter, was a 
regular and inspiring visitor. That moody, gentle, and sensitive 
man surely exerted an influence for good on the eager young artist, 
and brought to him a taste for ‘“‘poetry’’ and ‘‘experience”’ in his 
art which was, nevertheless, always to be marked by the fact that 


almost the first sculpture he had ever seen was a garden figure 


copied from a Greco-Roman one. M. F. Sweetser, in his biography 


of Allston, mourns the painter’s erratic and small output, and that 
he insisted upon painting his own pictures without benefit of assis- 
tants; Greenough might well have heeded the intuition of the older 
man. In spite of vast numbers of sculptures to his credit, most of 
them actually the work of anonymous Italians, the student is much 
less secure in the ranks of American art than his dilatory teacher. 

Sweetser described an incident of Allston’s return from Europe in 
1819, after years of study and friendship there with men like 
Coleridge, Fuseli, and Irving; and Greenough must have heard from 
the master himself how a major theme of his art, the storm-tossed 


ship, had been discovered when, “during the height of the worst 
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gales of the season he remained on deck, engaged in argument with 
the captain . . . maintaining an unperturbed demeanour amid the 
terrors of the storm.’’ If Greenough could have understood and 
translated this kind of experience into form, the direction and 
dynamics of American sculpture might have been different. Although 
romantic painting continued to learn from Rubens and the Vene- 
tians, baroque sculpture had been too recently vanquished by the 
neoclassic French and Italian academies to exert an influence, and 
nature was not to be discovered again for more than a quarter 
of a century. 

Always interested in the arts at home and abroad, Colonel Perkins 
gave Greenough free passage to Europe on one of his ships, and 
from Marseilles he traveled by land to Rome, where he began study 
in 1826. “Until then,’ he wrote Dunlap, “I had rather amused 
myself with clay and marble than studied. It was not till I ran 
through all the galleries and studios of Rome, and had under my 
eye the genial forms of Italy that I began to feel nature’s value.” 
And like the rest of his generation of Americans discovering Nature 
in Italian museums, he had the beneficent attention of Bertel Thor- 
waldsen, the Danish sculptor in whose studio one learned to compose 
‘the whole rather than the parts.’ This idea, which would seem to 
be rudimentary, was a revelation to many of the Americans, naively 
unable to generalize, almost “primitive” in their concern with surface 
particulars and literary detail; but only a few times in his work did 
Greenough completely grasp its meaning, and his failure to do so 
became one of the elements of an awkward but individual style. 
Finish and high polish were easily-imitated aspects of Thorwald- 
sen’s sculpture, and yet the element which gives it a still monumental 
scale and vigor in modern eyes, is the essential structure which lay 
at the heart of his teaching. 

Greenough’s companion at this time was Robert W. Weir, three 
decides later to achieve questionable fame as Whistler's drawing 
instructor at West Point. Their quarters were on the Pincian Hill, 
in an old house which had been occupied by Claude Lorrain, and 
Salvator Rosa and Nicolas Poussin had lived nearby. One can 


imagine their enthusiasm in working on such nineteenth-century holy 
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ground, and while Weir studied the Raphaels in the Vatican, 


Greenough drew from the antique and modeled classical subjects. 


On free evenings they met and exchanged ideas with the great and 


near great at the famous Cafe Greco, a gathering place of artists 
since Poussin’s time, and “if the moon was up we would form small 
bands to go and dream among the ruins of the Imperial City,” Weir 
wrote home, seeing himself in a landscape by Claude. Even so, 
Joseph von Eichendorti’s dus dem Leben eines Taugenichts is a 
Claudian, if Germanic, view of this light-hearted world of gossip 
and camaraderie. 

In spite of some carefree excursions, the various pressures to 
make a financial as well as an artistic success, must have been great, 
and Greenough was desperately ambitious, as his letters show; 
exhausted by overwork, he returned home to a year of rest, already 
something of a celebrity, at least on the Beacon Hill Acropolis. 
Among commissions which came to him then was the bust of Josiah 
Quincy, president of Harvard, one of his earliest extant and finest 
works. Suggesting something of the late Italian baroque, it is, never- 
theless, an original and characteristic work which “might well pass 
for the head of an Apollo or Jupiter,” as the sitter’s son wrote in 
the life of his father. And as F. O. Matthiessen pointed out in the 
American Renaissance: 


Moreover, our most dignified senators consciously modelled 
their public speech directly upon the examples of Greece and 
Rome, since a strong desire to profit from the analogies with 
classical experience had permeated every phase of our taste. 
John Adams, reading each year De Senectute ; Colonel William 
Prescott, the hero of Bunker Hill, returning like Cincinnatus 
to his farm at Pepperell; the young Josiah Quincy [the sub- 
ject of Greenough’s bust] seeing his father’s career mirrored in 
Pope’s Homer—such figures might equally well have been 
chiselled as Roman busts or have their lives written by Plutarch. 


Greenough’s early interest in monumental scale is exhibited in the 
Josiah Quincy, which prepares us for the colossal Washington ten 
years later, and the dignity and forthrightness of the work have 


been an advantage, for it still stands in the library of the Greek- 
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revival house in Boston for which it was originally intended. Green- 
ough, in a way, “builded better than he knew,” for many of his 
sculptures like this one have become majestic and commanding 
ancestor portraits for some of the great families of America. 


Making an inevitable trip to Washington, the young sculptor 


carried introductions to Chief Justice John Marshall and President 
John Quincy Adams, both of whom posed for busts. Neither seems to 
have commissioned the artist, but rather he hoped by their means 
to attract more remunerative, if less illustrious subjects. President 
Adams sat part of the morning of February 20, 1828, and Green- 
ough wrote to his younger brother, Henry, “A President is a man, 
you know, and so I put him in.”’ The President was also a Yankee, 
and was enough pleased by his “speaking” likeness that he “gave 
a most gratifying proof of his respect.’ The fledgling sculptor was 
commissioned to do a bust of John Adams, the President’s father, 
for a monument in the Granite Church in Quincy, and in another 
rather giddy letter home stated: “I shall adopt the Hermes form 
and treat the hair au naturel,” thus announcing what was to be a 
lifetime of compromise between the Antique and the academic Ideal 
of nature. 

Accompanied by his precious plaster casts, usually made as soon 
as the original clay models had dried, the sculptor returned to Italy 
after a year, visiting Carrara in order to familiarize himself with 
the processes of stone carving, and searching for assistants in what 
was soon to become a lucrative business. He chose Florence as his 
permanent residence because of its “artistic advantages” (Lorenzo 
Bartolini, Thorwaldsen, and their attendant “‘schools’’ of marble 
workers were there), and climate (clay for modeling did not freeze 
during the mild winters). 

Yet too often, with problems of logistics under control, American 
sculptors in Italy were to be defeated by a tradition from which they 
sought strength, unable to resist a taste which turned honest clay 
models into plaster and then into a kind of “unblemished” marble, 
lacking any grain or character whatsoever, except crystalline white- 
ness. Oddly enough, the marble itself assumed credit for being the 
“art,” and a kind of morality seemed to be involved in its “‘purity.”’ 
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Emerson, who met Thorwaldsen in Europe, later recalled approv- 


ingly in his journal the old sculptor’s apostolic description: ‘“The 
clay was the life, plaster the death, and marble the resurrection.”’ 
The descent into Hades was too often a roundabout (or one-way) 
trip to the failure of a work which may have been short on origi- 
nality to begin with; but this metamorphosis was almost never ques- 
tioned, and in a letter Greenough recorded his surprise that ‘““T'wo 
French ladies” wanted their busts “in plaster merely.”” One wonders 
if these might have been, perhaps, two remnants of l’ancien regime 
who had posed for Houdon or Falconet in their youth and still 
fancied the dry, witty style of rococo plasters and terracottas, rather 
than the Olympian reserve of marble. 

Rembrandt Peale, the painter, tells us in his Reminiscences, that 
Greenough sent his plaster casts to Carrara to be pointed in marble 
by machinery and returned with about an eighth of an inch of stone 
to be trimmed off. This was probably the case with the early busts, 
in which he felt he should take some final artistic responsibility. The 
integrity of Alpheus Carey, his first teacher, and the early stone- 
cutters who had carved directly into the rough block must have been 
recalled to Greenough’s mind many times, but in Italy the easy way 
to mass production and the ethics of Raphael and his assistants 
seemed to apply exactly. Thorwaldsen himself and Bartolini, with 
whom Greenough studied briefly about this time, never carved their 
own works. Indeed, just once had Thorwaldsen carved an entire 
statue, an ‘‘Adonis,”’ with his own hands, and it was the marvel 
of the age. Prince Ludwig of Bavaria, a lavish patron who was 
willing to pay for a, by this time, almost unheard-of sculptural 
method, made the stipulation, and surely Greenough saw and 
discussed the statue in the master’s studio, as it had been modeled in 
1808 and was not completed until 1832. Like a very few other 
perspicacious critics and collectors, Ludwig clung to the notion that 
only his sculpture was a true work of Thorwaldsen, notwithstanding 
tidy rationalizations of workshop methods by the sculptors them- 
selves, even as late as William Wetmore Story’s Excursions of 
1891. 


When Greenough, probably in 1828, accepted a commission for 
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a ‘‘group” from the American writer, James Fenimore Cooper, then 
living in Europe, we know that he felt a responsibility for doing the 
work himself. Rembrandt Peale reported, ‘“‘I have seen him at this 
pitiable labor, reducing the stone, which should have been done by 
more experienced workmen, and slowly copying, from his little 
naked and shivering subject, details of form which he had rendered 
sufficiently perfect in his clay model.” That a sculptor’s having to 
carve should be thought pitiable, seems more than a little absurd, 
but agreeing with the aesthetic of the Florence of that time, Peale 
continued: “It was a severe lesson, which he never repeated—al- 
though it is well for the modeller to be able to work in marble, that 
he may sometimes make a correction or direct his deputy sculptor.” 

Unfortunately, the only “true” Greenough cannot be located 
today, and if it still exists, has joined the armies of similar Victorian 
statuettes, and may never be separated from them. However, we 
can reconstruct the “Chanting Cherubs,” for the figures were 
frankly borrowed from the ‘“‘Madonna of the Baldacchino,” then 
as now a treasure of the Pitti Palace, attributed to Raphael and 
his school, which is to say that it is probably by Giulio Romano and 
others. Its success, furthermore, led Greenough to a slight variation 
of the theme, judging from Raphael's picture, in the “Ascension of 
the Infant Spirit,’’ of 1833, which is preserved, like so many of his 
sculptures, in the darker recesses of the Boston Museum cellar. 

But the “Chanting Cherubs,”’ although it may have been burned 
or buried (awaiting its archaeologist), or stands dumbly lost in 
some flea market or a Charleston or Savannah parlor (it seems to 
have had an ante-bellum Southern demise), is in the noble classic 
tradition of lost Greek sculptures by great names which continue to 
haunt us through literary sources and copies of copies. The 
‘“‘Cherubs” was celebrated in prose and poetry, and made Green- 
ough’s reputation as “the first American sculptor,” yet the first 
American sculpture, or at least the first official one, is not even 
recorded in an engraving or a photograph. 


James Fenimore Cooper’s interest in artistic matters, and his 


anxiety to be remembered as the patron of America’s first gainfully 
employed sculptor of high art, shines through a number of his 
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didactic letters of the late eighteen twenties. In one particular 
example, Greenough was given further intelligence regarding mar- 
ble and its mystique: 


In your works, the purity of the marble has an effect which is 
produced by beauty of style in composition—they are both 
mediums of the ideas, and are equally ornamental to genius. 
As this is your first blow it is fortunate that the statues are 
free from all the grosser defects, since yours is an art, that 
first addresses itself to the senses. 


The “‘pitiable labor” was finished late in 1830 and sent off to be 


exhibited in America with Cooper’s blessing upon it, chiefly in the 


form of letters of praise written to New York newspapers, but 


against the novelist’s advice Greenough sent the ‘““Cherubs” to Bos- 
ton, his eye on home-town prestige. A “narrow and vulgar”’ criticism 
engendered by a “parochial sort of venom” was correctly predicted 
by Cooper, but Greenough’s mother, at least, and Allston approved, 
and Richard Henry Dana heralded the group with a widely printed 
poem beginning: 

Whence come ye, Cherubs? from the moon? 

Or from a shining star? 
Ye, sure, are sent a blessed boon, 
l'rom kinder worlds afar; 

For while I look, my heart is all delight; 

Earth has no creatures half so pure and bright. 
The apostrophe to purity and outer space was fortunate, and no 
doubt a friendly gesture on the part of an old friend, for even infant 
nakedness caused a good deal of consternation among visitors to 
the Athenaeum. Suggestions were made in the newspapers that the 
cherubim be veiled in muslin, but this clouding or sifting of the 
view was not to be adopted, nor were the sexes separated. Never- 
theless, one can grasp what the blue stockings had in mind, for in 
an introduction to his poem, Dana admitted: ““What flesh, too! You 
are almost persuaded that it will yield to your touch.”” And brown 
and worn spots on significantly tender areas of most neoclassic 
nudes are a mute but eloquent testimony to their continuing tactile 
appeal. 





The “Cherubs’ ” New York showing some months later was a 
fiasco, and a friend wrote Cooper: 


Our literal folks actually supposed that they were to sing, 

and when the man turned them round in order to exhibit them in 

a different position, they exclaimed, ‘Ah he is going to wind 

them up; we shall hear them now!” I wish the scene of this 

lay anywhere but in New York, but it cannot be helped, and 

I must continue to consider my townsmen as a race of cheat- 

ing, lying money getting blockheads. 
But Bartolini, the Florentine successor of Canova and Michel- 
angelo himself, had spoken of the “Cherubs” with high approba- 
tion, as Cooper phrased it, and one had almost to expect such a 
response from “Yahoos.” It became increasingly apparent to the 
republican Greenough that American artists were only “free’’ in 
aristocratic Europe, and the attitude of her spiritual refugees 
(whose prototype was the painter, John Singleton Copley) seems 
to have been firmly established by this time. Greenough was a 
major factor in a pattern that later involved the lives and art of 
James McNeill Whistler, Mary Cassatt, Henry James, T. S. Eliot, 
and others, and in recent decades, a host of artists and writers 
working in Italy, France, and Spain. Sensitive co criticism from 
home, he wrote polemic letters to the newspapers, and a typical 
example deplored the vast sums which were being spent at the 
time to see “harlot dancers’ such as Fanny Elssler and Lola 
Montez, then touring the Atlantic coast cities. “I do not venture 
to hope that even high art will abolish ‘cakes and ale,’’’ he wrote, 
“but I trust before many years are elapsed, no usée Terpsichore of 
Paris or Vienna will be able to show half a million as a measure of 
our appetite for the meretricious.” 

The notoriety of the “Cherubs,” if nothing else, brought in- 


creasing attention to Greenough from wealthy Americans in Italy 


on the grand tour. Furthermore, newly-aware Jacksonian politicians 
at Washington were looking about for artists to decorate the 
national Capitol building, which had been in process of very 
gradual construction since 1794; Edward Everett, Cooper, and 
Allston had many friends there, Daniel Webster at the head of the 
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list, and he and his fellow Solons were often prodded to keep 
Greenough in mind. He had not only proven himself the one 
American who could make ‘‘American works,” but also was touted 
as an artist capable of the great national icon, a Washington 
statue for the Capitol rotunda (a memorial under discussion even 
before Washington’s death), which promised to be the artistic 
plum of the century. Every American sculptor dreamed of Washing- 
ton monuments, and Greenough was finally given the opportunity 
of making the heroic dream an actuality, although he eventually 
brought forth an anticlimactic and colossal curiosity from a decade 
of heroic labor, 1831-1840. 

Set up in the Capitol rotunda, ‘Washington as the Olympian 
Zeus” (to give its correct title) was almost immediately seen to 
be too heavy for the building, and removed to the park outside. 
Its semi-nudity, strange enough indoors, made it the butt of 
innumerable jokes, although a shed at least protected its pumiced 
surfaces from vandals and the weather for a time. Only after the 


‘ 


turn of the century was it moved to the “‘apse’’ of the Smithsonian 
Institution’s ‘‘Norman Chapel,” and there it still sits, seeming to 
defy that building which Greenough hated and attacked so violently 
when its neo-medieval style threatened the development of a neo- 
Roman Washington in the eighteen forties. 

The whole saga of the ‘‘Washington”’ is too complex and heart- 
rending to be told here, but it should be recognized that Greenough 
became, in spite of failure, a dominant figure in the history of 
American taste, if only by way of the sheer bulk of his hundreds 
of portrait busts, figures, and groups. His untimely death of “brain 
fever’ on December 18, 1852, in Somerville, Massachusetts, came 
just a year after he had decided to settle permanently in the United 
States, concerned about interruptions of his work and the safety of 
his wife and daughter in the uneasy political climate of Florence. 
He was spared knowing that later generations considered much of 
his work had been for naught, and that he was to be remembered by 


art historians as the sculptor of one famous object which none of 


them had seen, and another which they did their best to avoid; yet 


he seemed secure in an ironic fame like that of Polycleitos or 
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Lysippos, none of whose sculptures had existed for a thousand 
years. Like Plato and the nineteenth-century heroes of Greek 
sculpture, he never doubted that the beautiful was in the splendor 
of the true, and in a century where truth saw Sam Houston in the 
splendor of Marius on the ruins of Carthage, Washington Allston 
as Titian, Mrs. Perez Morton as Sappho, and Edward Everett as 
Demosthenes, it is appropriate that Greenough’s contemporaries 
assumed he was a reincarnation of Phidias. William Henry Rine- 
hart or Daniel Chester French, perhaps, is our Praxiteles; Wil- 
liam Rimmer and Augustus Saint-Gaudens are Michelangelo and 
Donatello, and the others are simply not worthy. 

Yet after our initial amusement is past, we must realize that by 
means of self-gratifying analogies, the pioneers of the American 
fine arts identified themselves with the supremely great achievements 
of the past, and gained thereby a heady inspiration and at least 
provincial fame. And Greenough optimistically understood in his 
role as a philosopher of art (he was more truly an Aristotle than 
a Phidias) that posterity might penetrate the meaning of even the 
most forbidding forms and conventions of a misguided age if they 
once enclosed a valid statement of the artist’s struggle to know 
himself. 





By Clock and Calendar 
By Cecit Copp WESLEY 


Caught by clock and calendar 

Out of the always, time is tamed. 

Its finite fragments cling to earth; 

Its years are numbered, days are named. 
But time, untamed, fills the everywhere— 
No beginning and no end— 

Time no clock can tick away, 

No calendar can comprehend. 
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Palmyra, Queen of the Desert 


By WILLIAM RAGSDALE CANNON 


Dean Cannon has made six journeys to the Near East since 1951, on the last 
of which he visited Palmyra in August 1960. 


ALMYRA is the Greek equivalent of Tadmor, which the trans- 

lators of the King James Version of the Bible identified with 
the city founded by King Solomon in the wilderness, described in 
verse 18 of the ninth chapter of I Kings. Now, however, we know 
that that was probably an erroneous tradition and that the city 
Solomon founded was not so distant from his own kingdom. It 
was Tamar instead of Tadmor. 

This does not invalidate the alleged antiquity of Tadmor's 
origin or remove it from association in time with places and events 
dealt with in the Old Testament. Though it robs it of canonical 
mention and disassociates it from the name and fame of Solomon, 
it leaves to imagination the freedom to endow it with the civic 
properties and services it must always have possessed and exercised 
since the time when men first crossed the Syrian desert in caravans. 
Because of its spring, the waters of which flow in such abundance 
and are so healthful, it must always have been a halting place for 
thirsty travelers seeking rest and refreshment. It is the half-way 
point, or at least the one great oasis which comes nearest to being 
half-way, between Homs, the last city of arable Syria, and the rich 
basin of the Tigris-Euphrates Valley nearest Babylon and Bagdad. 
No doubt it was a prominent point on Father Abraham’s itinerary 
when he left his native city of Ur of the Chaldees and wandered 
forth not knowing in advance whither the direction of God would 


lead him. It is not unreasonable to suppose that Solomon controlled 


it and influenced considerably its growth and development. Perhaps 


even the Wise Men from the East, as they followed the star toward 
Bethlehem, stopped in Tadmor and watered their camels and took 
on fresh supplies for the remainder of their journey. The climate of 
the place is invigorating, despite its close proximity to the desert 
and the desolation and waste that surround it on all sides. The 
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leaves of its palm trees wave like giant fans in the breeze, and its 
flowing water appears prodigal in contrast to the dry and thirsty 
sands about it. 

Not until the Christian era, however, does Tadmor, which is 
the name by which the Arabs still call it, enter the records of history. 
Then it is styled Palmyra, a Greek word in keeping with the Asiatic 
Hellenism of that time. Antony, the friend of Julius Caesar and the 
ally of Octavian, had made a predatory raid there in 34 B.C. But 
his expedition had come to nothing, since the inhabitants of the 
city had removed their treasures in advance to the safekeeping of 
their Parthian neighbors. Then it formed a depot for silk and other 
East Asiatic and Indian products on their way west to the cities of 
Asia Minor and Rome. 

It was in the third century of the Christian era that Palmyra 
attained the height of its prosperity and fame. It was for what it 
had been during this period of its greatness that I was constrained to 
visit it. Palmyra has only an oblique or tangential connection with 
Early Christian history, which is my chief interest. Queen Zenobia 
was ruler there, having made this city on the desert her capital, in 
the third century, and one of her courtiers and chief counselors of 
state was Paul of Samosata, who later became the bishop of Anti- 
och. Paul presumably was born in Samosata on the banks of the 
Euphrates in ancient Syria. I had been to the ruins of that town on 
an earlier trip to the Near East. Samosata is in modern Turkey, 
so radically have national boundaries shifted and states changed in 
the long shuffle of history. Paul kept the name of his native town as 
his designation all of his life, though his chief work was done in the 
Antiochian metropolis. Though a bishop, he was condemned for 
heresy, for he taught that Jesus of Nazareth was no more than a 
man in whom the spirit of God dwelt to a greater degree than in 
other men. Consequently God adopted Jesus as his own dear son 
in whom he was always well-pleased. 


I wanted to see Palmyra because Paul of Samosata frequented it. 
: j 


Also, I was curious as to how great artistically and culturally a 


desert outpost could grow. Was it possible that this isolated place 


once vied with the great cities of Asia in magnificence and luxury ? 
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Was Zenobia the Queen a potentate of such affluence that she 
elicited the jealousy and concern of the rulers of mighty Rome? 

Palmyra is not a tourist attraction. In fact, it is so difficult of 
access that travelers seldom go there now at all. The main highway 
to Bagdad takes a different route, although until the Second World 
War it was still on the main trade route across the Syrian desert 
from west to east. I do not know why it was abandoned, except that 
a shorter way was devised. There was never any road constructed 
anyway; and, since water can be carried in sufficient quantities to 
cross the desert without replenishing, this oasis is no longer an 
obligatory stop. Only he who loves the past with a passion and to 
whom adventure is a part of the verve of life would ever consider 
going there. If I had known in advance what I now know about 
the danger of the journey, I could not have been persuaded to make 
the trip, though it offered me in the end a view of all the treasures 
of Araby. I almost lost my life in a sandstorm in the desert, and 
no tourist should be allowed to go except in a company of associates 
and friends. Loneliness can be as depleting as famine when one 
cannot speak the language or communicate with them with whom 
he must live. 

I was alone with an Armenian taxi-driver and an Arab lad who 
went to direct us across the desert. Our driver was temporarily 
blinded by a sandstorm, and our car was thrown off the tracks into 
a sand dune. Hours passed before we were rescued, and after one 


entire day on the desert, we arrived at sunset in Palmyra. 


Late afternoon and early morning are the best times of the day 


in the Near East. We approached the desert oasis from the west. 
All three of us were covered with sand, so that we looked as if we 
had been processed through a flour mill. The Armenian and the 
Arab halted to wash at the first spring, which marked the beginning 
of the oasis but was still several miles from the ruins. It was 
amazing to watch them. They drank from and bathed in the same 
water, sharing without hesitation their refreshment with an ox and 
a pig. I was left to keep vigil by the car and forced to pass out bak- 
sheesh to every nomad who came to the spring. Nomads seemed to 


appear out of nowhere. These desert folk have an uncanny way of 
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sensing the presence of a foreigner, and they manage to be around 
for tips. 

My eyes were glued on the distant ruins to the east. Their reddish 
stone made them appear in the dying yet still intense light of the 
setting sun as if they were covered with blood. I knew, from a 
study of ancient geography, that I was perhaps looking on the 
necropolis; for most Near Eastern cities in Roman times were 
surrounded by the tombs of their dead. It was as if the past were 
continuously reappropriated by the present, as if memory were be- 
ing made to blend creatively with contemporary experience, and as if 
the dead joined with the living in civic pride and accomplishment. 
The ancients knew that they were a part of all that had gone before 
them, and, wiser than we in the present, they reflected so intensely 
upon yesterday that they were able to preserve its virtues and to 
translate them into immortality. 

I went straight to our hotel. It bore the name of Zenobia. At 
first | thought I was the only guest. The place except for its keeper 
and an attendant looked deserted. I requested dinner and promptly 
went for a walk, the purpose of which was to make a panoramic in- 
spection of the site in twilight and to prepare for a thorough exami- 
nation on the next day. When I returned for my meal I found quite 
a gathering on the terrace awaiting me: the postmaster, the curator 
of the museum, and the mayor of the town, together with several 
students eager to practice their English. They made delightful com- 
panions for the meal. I learned from them that there was another 
guest in the hotel, a German geographer, who was too ill to eat. | 
went to his room to ascertain the nature and degree of his illness 
and to offer what aid I might give, if no more than comfort. He 
gladly took the sulphur pills I gave him. But I think his real trouble 
was emotional. He had gotten to Palmyra, but he couldn’t get out. 
When I assured him I would take him back with me in my hired taxi, 
he seemed to become entirely well again. Certainly he was able to 
make all the explorations with me on the next day. 


The ancient remains of Palmyra group themselves conveniently 


into four major divisions. The outermost division consists of the 


castle and what little remains of the city walls. The castle is perched 
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on a high hill to the north. The ascent is extremely difficult, the 
climb being similar to but even more precipitous than that up the 
back side of Stone Mountain. Besides, a deep moat, hewn in the 
rock, surrounds it entirely; and since the bridge across it has broken 
down, one must descend it and ascend it again, performing the 
difficult feat of negotiating the sharp declivity of a mountain. The 
castle itself is medieval not ancient, and the only real advantage 
of the climb is the total view it gives of the oasis with the encroach- 
ing desert sand all around. The vastness of the desert but enhances 
the grandeur and glory of the sturdy stone monuments, majestic 
even in ruin, and makes one wonder at what must have been the 
incomparable splendor of this ancient capital of the desert. 

The next group of ruins are those of the necropolis, which I 
had seen on the preceding day from the spring at the edge of the 
oasis. These ruins are high and lofty towers. Each tower, however, 
is a tomb, housing the bodies of a family or clan. These lofty 
tombs, in structure so curious and in design so strange, are unique 


to Palmyra. One will not find them anywhere else in all the world. 


They mark Zenobia’s capital just as strikingly and distinctively as 


the pyramids mark the Upper Egypt of the Pharaohs whose capital 
was Memphis on the Nile. Each tomb is square-shaped, around 
eighty feet high and about thirty feet broad on each side. When 
one gets inside, he finds the tower divided into four stories, each 
story containing several vaults. The embalmed bodies were laid in 
these vaults, which were sealed up. I counted more than one hundred 
of these tower tombs, by all odds the most numerous of all the 
remains of Palmyra, indicating how soon the population of the 
dead came to outnumber that of the living in an ancient city. The 
arrangement of the tombs in a circle around the city brought to my 
mind the descriptive language of the Epistle to the Hebrews: 
‘Wherefore seeing that we are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is 
set before us.”” The people of Palmyra had as their incentive to 
accomplishment the achievements of those who had gone before 


them and yet who still belonged to their city. Even the language of 
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Scripture reflects in places the design and arrangement of ancient 
towns. 

The third group of ruins is those about the Great Colonnade. The 
colonnade itself ought to have been rated, in my opinion, one of the 
wonders of the world. It begins with a triumphal arch about two 
hundred yards from the entrance to the temple. The colonnade was 
designed in one central and two side avenues and extended the whole 
length of the city of Palmyra from the southeast to northwest, a 
distance of approximately 3,750 feet. The central avenue was 
marked by a double row of as many as 750 columns of which at 
least 150 still stand majestically in their places. Each column is al- 
most sixty feet high, fifty-seven to be exact. The outer avenues 
were originally flanked by low pillars, also arranged in double rows, 
but these are gone. The houses and shops which doubtless opened 
on the colonnade in ancient days are all gone, so that it has now a 
solitary splendor, a majestic loneliness which gives it the appearance 
in stone of a caravan of dromedaries winding its way through the 
oasis toward the desert sands. It stretches out like a necklace of 
priceless beauty across the withered neck of an old woman, for the 
earth about it is bleak and without vegetation. I could see the 
chariots of Parthia rolling across its stones. Likewise, I felt the 
press and confusion of the merchants from the caravan plying their 
wares and selling everything from sheepskin and wool to the costly 
spices of Araby and the rare gems of Samarkand. Then the view 
loomed before me of priests and priestesses in parade bringing 
sacrifices down the long colonnade to the temple. Its columns made 
the avenue correspond in impressiveness to the Avenue of Sphinxes 
before the Temple of Karnak in Lower Egypt. 

Nearby are the stadium and the theatre, as well as the triumphal 
arch itself, very similar in shape and design to the Arc de Triomphe 
in Paris. 

The fourth group of ruins is the temples. There are about five 
of them, but only one is worth careful inspection by the visitor. It is 
the gigantic Temple of the Sun, to the court of which the avenue 


of columns leads. In size and architectural adornment it is very 
much like the largest temple at Baalbeck. The temple consists of a 
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huge square court, each side of which is 750 feet. It too had a double 
inside colonnade exactly like that of Herod’s temple in Jerusalem. 
Presumably there were as many as four or possibly five hundred 
columns in this colonnade. Oddly enough, the main entrance is not 
in the center of the wall. Rather it is considerably to one side. Just 
opposite it is an inside door above which is an eagle with expanded 
wings and on either side a genii. This is the most beautiful design 
[ found outside the tombs in Palmyra. 


Setween the temple and the Zenobia Hotel is the treasury, a 


small building resembling the Parthenon in Athens in design. 

I probably would have left Palmyra after my exploration of the 
temple had it not been for my newly acquired companion, the 
German archaeologist. He told me there were a number of recently 
excavated subterranean tombs. As a matter of fact, there were 
three of them. The assistant to the curator of the museum took us 


to them; each is kept under lock and key. They are very much like 


the valley tombs near Thebes, in Egypt. Each contains statuary 


and memorials of members of the family buried in it. 1 was amused 
to see a huge statue of father and mother, with smaller ones of 
sons and daughters gathered around them. 

The necropolis witnesses to the centrality of home in the civiliza- 
tion of the desert. Palmyra arose and prospered, with the family as 


the basic unit of devotion in the life of its inhabitants. 





Spring J ourney — Catullus ALVI 
Translated by JAMES E. WARREN, JR. 


James E. Warren, Jr., formerly of the Atlanta School System, now teaches 
Latin in the Lovett School, Atlanta. 


Since spring has come with sparest heat, 
March fades on western winds away. 
Catullus, turn from Phrygia; 


No more in hot Nicaea stay. 


Fly toward the dazzling Asian towns 
The heart is trembling to explore. 
How glad the sandals set upon 


The sands of some tremendous shore! 


Farewell, sweet friends, who fare as I 
Far down the dear and wandering weather! 
Remote and beautiful those roads 


At last will lead us back together! 





The Swiss Alps: Springtime 
By STEPHEN PARKS STRICKLAND 


The Mountain Kings, 


proud lovers they, 


invite Snow Princesses in passionate embrace; 


the lush white ardor lasts ’til winter’s end. 

Then suddenly their regal charms beguile 
Gypsy Maidens sent by the Sun 

and spring’s flirtation warms into romance. 

Rejected loves now flee the haughty heights in rushing streams 

and in their paths leave only crystal pools— 


immodest tears. 





Tabula Rasa 


By Larry RUBIN 


is th recipi 0 ie Reynolds Ly 


1 meri a yor hi poe m “instruction 


A sandpiper chased me down the beach; 
Popping dried lobes of seaweed as I ran, 
Ripping my soles on shards of shells, 

I fled into a jetty cove. 

The round wet sand stanched my wounds; 
The cool wet walls gave dark relief 


To my parched eyes. 


But what was that writing on the wall ? 
Some prehistoric mammoth drawn, 

Or Persian alphabet, perhaps ? 

Surely not a Belshazzarian warning! 

I had not even been weighed— 

How could I be found wanting? 

I would not be troubled with moving fingers. 
I slept. 


Next day, 

Evicted by tidal necessity, 

I found the fowl had flown. 

But my soles burned as though torn by sea turtles, 
Leaving blood prints in the sand, 


Smeared like the marks on the wall. 


What had the moving finger written? 
I could not remember. 


I moved on. 





To Robert L. Scranton, Archaeologist 


By CHARLES R. Harr 


He loves the sky 
As much as you or I, 
And, looking up, his glance will sometimes rest 
On a tree’s crest, 
3ut oftener his eyes turn to its base, 
And his preoccupation is the face 
Of earth, less for the cause 
That fashioned it by changeless laws 
Than for the records it may hold 
Of men of old. 
He knows the ages all are lying there, 
With much that was so fair, 
And he would bring them back into our sight 


For our instruction and delight. 





Latin Literature 


and Roman Archaeology 
By HERBERT W. BENARIO 


Herbert W. Benario, A.B. (College of the City of New York) ’48, A.M. 
(Columbia) ’49, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins) ’51, is Assistant Professor of 
Classics. Dr. Benario attended the summer session of the American Academy 
in Rome in 1956, and has been appointed a Director of the Summer School 
of the Vergilian Society of America at Cumae for 1957, 1959, and 1961. 


OR LONG the layman interested in Roman archaeology has had 

little available to read. Guidebooks, good and bad, did exist, 
and reliable information was at hand for the city of Rome itself, 
for Pompeii and Herculaneum, perhaps for Ostia. The rest of the 
discoveries in the peninsula were usually hidden in the reports of 
scholars (cartis doctis, Iuppiter, et laboriosis, to use a felicitous 
phrase from Catullus), lacking general interpretation and elucida- 
tion. Fortunately, however, the recent surge in popular interest in 
archaeology has brought forth several books which begin to fill 
the gap. Eleanor Clark’s Rome and a Villa (Doubleday, 1952), 
though not always sympathetic, gave welcome treatment to the 
Villa of the Emperor Hadrian at Tivoli, and just lately a splendid 
book by Paul MacKendrick has appeared, The Mute Stones Speak 
(St. Martin’s Press, 1960), which will open many doors to the 
treasure house of Roman archaeology. 

It is not my purpose here to write a review of this book, nor to 
describe its contents. The author intended to show how archaeology 
could illumine personages of history and their times, and herein 
he succeeded admirably. 

In this essay, I should like to consider four archaeological dis- 
coveries, of relatively recent date, which were not described by 


Professor MacKendrick, and which illuminate, clarify, or call into 
doubt statements of literature. And this very ability is one of the 
great virtues of archaeology, for archaeology often renders its 
greatest service when confronted with literary or historical record. 


The picture of Aeneas most commonly seen as he departs Troy 
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is that of the strong warrior with his father Anchises on his 
shoulders and son Ascanius (or Iulus) grasped by one hand. And 
in the other? The Penates, for it was these which were entrusted 
to Aeneas by the ghost of Hector during the night of Troy’s de- 
struction: 

sacra suosque tibi commendat Troia penatis; 

hos cape fatorum comites, his moenia quaere 

magna, pererrato statues quae denique ponto. 

(Aeneid II, 293-5) 

They were the symbol of the state, and, as long as they were safe, 
the city — in spirit, at least — continued to exist. 

All readers of Vergil’s Aeneid will recall that the major part of 
the last six books of the poem —to Vergil the more important 
half of the epic: maius opus moveo — is concerned with Aeneas’ 
efforts to defeat Turnus and thus win the hand of Lavinia, daughter 
of King Latinus. He was then destined to found a city called after 
her, Lavinium, which, through his descendants and Alba Longa, 
was to become the mother city of Rome. By Vergil’s day the town 


of Lavinium had lost almost all of its ancient glory; it was a 


poor settlement, the home of the laborers in the vicinity, without 
the wealth and prestige of great villas, highroads, or other ac- 
coutrements of importance. But its symbolic and religious signifi- 
cance continued high. 

It was in Lavinium that Aeneas settled the Penates when his 
wanderings and woes finally came to an end (though, to be sure, 
the foundation of the city is outside Vergil’s story; the details come 
from other sources of Roman legend). From the earliest regal 
period history records that each year, at the beginning and con- 
clusion of their terms of office, the consuls of Rome, as well as 
some other magistrates, made a pilgrimage to Lavinium to offer 
public sacrifices to the Penates. Several years ago, excavations 
were begun between Lavinium (the modern Pratica di Mare) and 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, some three miles distant, and they have un- 
covered a row of thirteen altars, ranging in date from the sixth to 
the first century B.C., each like the others, where, it is claimed, 


the sacrifices took place. The great religious conservatism of this 
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rite is attested by the fact that the shape, size, and material of the 
altars did not vary over a period of some five hundred years. Vergil, 


who was an excellent scholar and a keen antiquarian, no doubt 


followed in the train of some of the magistrates on their way to 


Lavinium, a city so important in the background of his poem, and 
saw there the ancient rites. Can we today gaze upon the same altars 
which entranced Vergil? It seems most likely, and it may strike us 
with awe to appreciate that ---in legend, if no more than this — 
these altars link us with Aeneas and emphasize the significance of 
the household gods whom he cherished so greatly. 

The battle of Cannae, fought in 216 B.C., against that master 
strategist Hannibal, was perhaps the greatest battle ever fought 
by the Romans and certainly their greatest defeat. The topography 
of the area is thus of the greatest importance and interest. Our 
chief ancient sources of information are the historians Polybius 
and Livy; they do not agree on all details, but it seems clear that 
both battle lines were drawn up along the river Aufidus (the 
modern Ofanto), either on the left bank or downstream from the 
hill of Cannae on the right bank. The river runs generally from 
west to east, but at Cannae meanders sharply to the north. Accord- 
ing to Livy (XXII, 45ff.), the order of battle was as follows, on the 
right bank (translation, with minor alterations, from the Loeb 
edition, by B. O. Foster) : 


Once across the river, the con ..s joined to their own the 
forces which they had kept in the smaller camp, and mar- 
shalled their battle-line as follows: on the right wing — the 
one nearer the river — they placed the Roman cavalry, and 
next to them the Roman foot; the left wing had on the out- 
side the cavalry of the allies; and nearer the centre, in con- 
tact with the Roman legions, the infantry of the allies. 
Hannibal crossed the river at break of day, after sending 
ahead of him the Baliares and the other light-armed troops, 
and posted each corps in line of battle, in the order in which 
he had brought it over. The Gallic and Spanish horse were 
next the river on the left wing, facing the Roman cavalry; 
the right wing was assigned to the Numidian horse; the cen- 
tre was composed of infantry. . . . The sun — whether they had 
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so placed themselves on purpose or stood as they did by 

accident — was, very conveniently for both sides, on their 

flanks, the Romans looking south, the Phoenicians north. 

The question of location was for long based on no other evi- 
dence than this. Some twenty years ago, a cemetery was uncovered 
approximately a quarter-mile southwest of Cannae. It has now 
been claimed that this is the burial ground of the Carthaginians 
and the Romans. Since it is most unlikely that the dead would be 
carried across the river for burial, particularly in the heat of August, 
it would almost certainly prove that the battle took place on the 
right bank of the river. But one would undoubtedly need to assume 
that the battle was joined, not on the bank but between the hill and 
the cemetery, since it seems that bodies would not be carried a 
great distance even on land, and one would anticipate burial 
immediately adjacent to the battleground. But in this area there 
is not enough level ground for a cavalry engagement. The problem 
seems insoluble. 


There is, however, one possible escape, and this is, simultane- 


ously, a major stumbling block. The bones from the cemetery have 


not been examined chemically, and some scholars argue that they 
are to be dated as late as the Lombard period, around A.D. 1200. 
[f they are this recent, our conclusion that the river bank was the 
site of the battle will remain valid; if not, our understanding of 


le of Cannae will need drastic revision. 


the topography of the batt 
The best (and seemingly the only) way of settling the controversy 
seems to be chemical analysis of the bones for precision in dating, 
if this is possible; until this is done, we remain in a quandary, all 
the more vexing because of its importance. 

For many people, one of the most interesting and important of 
continuing excavations in Rome is the quest for the tomb of St. 
Peter and further evidence of the earliest Christian community in 
the city. About a decade ago, investigation began in a magnificent 
and extensive burial ground below the floor of the great cathedral. 
The topography of the area makes it clear that the Apostle was 
buried in this immediate vicinity, although it is unlikely that the 


tomb can be found, because of rifling about a millennium ago. 
> 


— 
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(There are two excellent books of recent date on the excavations, 
in addition to a fine chapter in The Mute Stones Speak: J. M. C. 
Toynbee and J. B. Ward Perkins, The Shrine of St. Peter and the 
Vatican Excavations, Pantheon Books, 1957, and Engelbert Kirsch- 
baum, S. J., The Tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul. St. Martin's 
Press, 1960). It was in this neighborhood, on the mons Vaticanus, 
that the torture of the Christians took place under Nero after 
the great fire in Rome in A.D. 64. Tacitus describes this most 
vividly (Annals XV, 44: translation by Church and Brodribb in 
the Modern Library Complete Works of Tacitus) : 


But all human efforts, all the lavish gifts of the emperor, 
and the propitiations of the gods, did not banish the sinister 
belief that the conflagration was the result of an order. Conse- 
quently to get rid of the report, Nero fastened the guilt 
and inflicted the most exquisite tortures on a class hated for 
their abominations, called Christians by the populace. Chris- 
tus, from whom the name had its origin, suffered the extreme 
penalty during the reign of Tiberius at the hands of one of our 
procurators, Pontius Pilatus, and a most mischievous super- 
stition, thus checked for the moment, again broke out not only 
in Judaea, the first source of the evil, but even in Rome, where 
all things hideous and shameful from every part of the world 
find their centre and become popular. Accordingly, an arrest 
was first made of all who pleaded guilty; then, upon their 
information, an immense multitude was convicted, not so much 
of the crime of firing the city, as of hatred against mankind. 
Mockery of every sort was added to their deaths. Covered 
with the skins of beasts, they were torn by dogs and perished, 
or were nailed to crosses, or were doomed to the flames and 
burnt, to serve as a nightly illumination, when daylight had 
expired. 

Nero offered his gardens for the spectacle, and was exhib- 
iting a show in the circus, while he mingled with the people in 
the dress of a charioteer or stood aloft on a car. Hence, even 
for criminals who deserved extreme and exemplary punish- 
ment, there arose a feeling of compassion; for it was not, as 
it seemed, for the public good, but to glut one man’s cruelty, 
that they were being destroyed. 


A chance discovery in 1959, in the basement of the hospital of 
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Santo Spirito less than a half-mile from St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
brought to light part of these gardens, which (according to The 
New York Times, May 11, 1959, p. 4) “were not just a vast park 
on the outskirts of the ancient city, but an elaborate amusement 
center with artificial terraces and promenades, permanent pavilions 
and outdoor theatres.” The existence of this great complex makes 
it easy to understand why the Transtiber area of the Vatican was 


chosen for the ‘‘ceremony,”’ and with its discovery one more detail 
has been added to the history of the early church and its chequered 
rise to supremacy in the empire. 

A century and a half after the death of Nero, the purple of 
empire was donned by a youth who, in every respect, was a worse 
emperor than Nero, and perhaps the worst in Rome’s history, 
Elagabalus. This boy, barely fourteen years of age at his accession, 
is best known for his attempt to impose the eastern divinity Elagab- 
alus (whose name the emperor himself assumed) upon the Roman 
pantheon. The ancient Life of Elagabalus relates that, on one 
occasion when he had made plans for the murder of his cousin and 
colleague (Alexander Severus, who nonetheless succeeded him), he 
retired to his private gardens and participated in a chariot race. 
Modern topographers have long argued that no such circus ever 
existed, since there were no traces of one and no other literary 
source mentioned it. Scholars of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries had spoken of its existence, and, indeed, they were right. 
Excavations began about two years ago in the gardens of the 
church of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, and portions of a circus 
were uncovered, dated by its construction to the early third century 


A.D., which was estimated to measure some 660 yards in length, 


almost as great as the Circus Maximus. The topographical map of 


Rome thus undergoes significant change. 

Each of these recent archaeological discoveries shows how 
literature can often be explained, and better understood, by the 
services of archaeology. Important discoveries, it seems, appear 
continually, and certainly assist in dispelling the charge — so often 
levelled — that classical studies are dead! 
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EDITORIAL 


It is hard for Americans to believe that matters outside our conti- 
nental bounds are of vital and immediate concern to us. We had no 
sooner achieved nationhood than we repudiated a French alliance, 
for sound reasons to be sure, that many of our leading men thought 
morally binding. President Monroe proclaimed a policy of hemi- 
spherical solidarity, but it did little to strengthen our ties with 
Latin America. In its despite, taking advantage of our Civil War, 
Napoleon III meddled disastrously in the affairs of our nearest 
neighbor to the south. Three decades later we became involved in 


a quarrel with Spain that led us into an imperialistic adventure from 


which we derived little satisfaction. We did our duty by the Philip- 


pines, but our Asiatic territories never entered very deeply into the 
consciousness of our people. 

President Theodore Roosevelt hurled us neck and heels into world 
affairs, and in those heady years a jingoistic chorus swelled which 
seemed to justify the worst fears of those who had no reason to love 
us. Minor alarums and excursions, chiefly in the Caribbean, took 
place, but when the supreme test came in 1914, it was apparent that 
the rank and file of Americans wanted to sit tight, to take care of 
our own, and misquoting Washington, to ‘“‘avoid entangling foreign 
alliances.” Nevertheless, we finally stumbled into World War I and 
in due course stumbled out again. Internal politics, connived in the 
cold, gray dawn of the morning after, wrecked Woodrow Wilson's 
League of Nations by blocking acceptance of the role which its 


architect had assigned his country. 
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In the years that followed, the triumph of the isolationists seemed 
complete. The fatuous twenties brought on the cataclysmic thirties, 
the swift sequence of financial boom and bust so engrossing all at- 
tention that only the most far-sighted became slowly aware of a 
gathering menace to the world’s precarious peace. President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s early steps toward preparedness for possible involve- 
ment had to be taken almost surreptitiously. After the outbreak of 
hostilities, any overt show of sympathy for our former allies called 
forth denunciations from large segments of the press. Emotional 


partisanship rose to tremendous heights, but by the will of the 


majority, made effective by an astute and unbending leadership in 


Congress, a hands-off policy was maintained even to the brink of 
catastrophe. It was only by the sudden destruction of the fighting 
force made available for the defense of our Eastern possessions that 
we were driven into active participation in World War II. 

At the end of hostilities, if hostilities can be said to have had an 
end, in 1945, the United States found itself the most powerful and 
influential nation on earth. A great part of Europe and Asia turned 
to us for aid and counsel. In spite of war-weariness, the national mood 
this time was right, and there was unstinted outpouring of gener- 
ous effort for the repair of the ruins of war. Good was accomplished 
under wise leadership, and some of this good has proved more thar 
temporary. But the inevitable discovery came at last, that by long 
clinging to a basically isolationist policy we had failed to develop 
any number of leaders with global knowledge and global sympathies. 
We did not have a foreign service capable of fully understanding 
and reporting problems encountered in far quarters of the world, 
and the parochial minds of the majority in government in Wash- 
ington could not cope with the immense responsibilities of interpre- 
tation before action. In most cases action taken was generous and in 
entire good faith, but too often unadvised, rash, and ineffectual. In 
the first decades of world leadership the lesson we should have 
learned by bitter experience was simply that good intentions are 
not enough. 

Have we learned this lesson? There is too much evidence in 


repeated expressions of disappointment and anger over failures of 
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international policy that as a people we have not learned it. There 
is widespread chagrin over the failure of other peoples to realize 
the perfect altruism on which we pride ourselves. Perhaps we have 
been too smug in appreciation of our own virtue to elicit the wished- 
for response from the recipients of our bounty and from those who 
have not shared in it. We are soon wearied out by the delays and 
frustrations always attendant on international negotiation. We 
may be the best-informed people in the world today, but it must be 
questioned whether understanding has kept pace with information. 
In our republican system representatives of the people are readily 
responsive to the directives of their constituents, but our represent- 
atives must endure an unremittent cross fire of directives which 
confuse or paralyze effective action. 

This is our history and this our present situation. It can hardly 
be claimed that in the past when we have looked abroad, we have 
looked beyond Europe. Missionary and trade ventures did not 
awaken us to the inevitability of change in Asia and Africa. Now 
the crises of continents in headlong change have come home to us. 
While physical distances have swiftly shortened, there has been 
little closing of the great gap of understanding. We can no longer 
find even a measure of safety, even at the expense of national honor, 
by a further retreat into isolationism. We must make up our minds 
to live in and with the society of nations. 


We have recently chosen new leaders for political direction. They 


are attempting to meet the challenges to today’s world with vigor- 
ous, sometimes unprecedented action. The measures to which they 
seek to commit the nation may succeed or they may fail. Success is 
utterly unpredictable. But nothing can be surer than that cata- 
strophic failure will result unless the leaders whom we have chosen 
shall be enabled to pursue their aims in the strength of a united 
people determined at long last to enroll themselves as citizens of 
the world. 


7 .ELE. 





For the Centennial 


The centennial of the Civil War has at last begun, but the wave of publication 
heralding its approach began rolling in some years ago. Among the more nota- 
ble productions of the literary pre-celebration were The Confederate Reader, 
which appeared in 1957, and The Union Reader that followed in the next 
year, both compiled by Richard B. Harwell. These source books of writings 
reporting the events, personalities, and emotions of the great struggle, edited 
with insight and economy by a scholar who has won a wide reputation for 
thoroughness and impartiality, have now been combined in a single volume with 
a new Introduction.! It is not too much to say that these collections now 
brought together might form the cornerstone of any Civil War library now to 
be built. 

When the Keith M. Reid Confederate Collection was purchased for the 
Emory University Library, Mr. Harwell, who had been brought back to his 
alma mater to catalogue and arrange it, was particularly attracted to a fine copy 
of the unique color-plate book among Confederate imprints. The sets of plates 
illustrating uniforms designated as official for the South at the beginning of the 
Civil War are excessively rare. The bibliography is a bit complicated, but it 
may be simply stated that the present work unites three separate publications 
that obviously belong in one cover.? Beautifully produced by offset lithography, 
the facsimile should become a collector’s item. It is actually a second edition of 
the reprint, the first having been a limited edition issued in 1952, but Mr. Har- 
well’s Introduction, in which he discourses on the dress of Confederate soldiers 
and the history of the costume plates, is new. 

Uniform regulations appear to have been carefully drawn up at the very out- 
set of hostilities, and the rather Frenchified fashions adopted would have made 
for exceedingly well-dressed fighting forces. But these drawings, leaving out of 
account their formal stiffness, just don’t look like the pictures of officers and 
men that we are mostly acquainted with. What happened was that difficulties 
of all kinds soon arose, so that within a few months uniform regulations as 
originally promulgated largely went overboard. 

Since 1903 the Lakeside Press of R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Chicago, has pub- 
lished at Christmas a volume in their series of Lakeside Classics for presenta- 
tion to “our customers, suppliers, employees and other friends.”’ These elegant 
little books are highly regarded, especially by collectors of Western Americana, 
in which category most past titles have fallen. It seemed appropriate, however, 
to recognize the coming centennial by reviving one of the narratives of the 
conflict of the eighteen-sixties.? 

The choice was a happy one. Professor Bell Wiley has characterized Hard- 
tack and Coffee as ‘“‘among the most delightful of published memoirs on the 
Union side.” The author, John Davis Billings (1840-1933), served from 


1The War They Fought. Edited by Richard B. Harwell. New York, Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1960. xxix, 389, x, 362 pp $6.95. 

2Uniform and Dress of the Army and Navy of the Confederate States of America. 
Introduction by Richard Harwell. New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1960. xii, 5 pp., 15 pl., 
1 p., + pp., 8 pl. $15.00 

3Hardtack and Coffee: The Unwritten Story of Army Life. By John D. Billings. Edited 
by Richard Harwell. The Lakeside Classics, No. 58. Chicago, The Lakeside Press, R. 
R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 1960. xxxii, 483 pp 
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August 1862 until June 1865 as a private with the Tenth Massachusetts Bat- 
tery of Light Artillery. After the war he taught school in the neighborhood of 
Boston for sixty-one years. In 1881 he published the history of his old outfit, 
complementing it six years later with an account of the day-to-day experiences 
that he had shared with many thousands of the boys in blue. 

This is no chronicle of battles and leaders, nor is it a hodgepodge of humor, 
sentiment, and tall tales gathered from a score of veterans’ reunions. On the 
contrary, it is a remarkably matter-of-fact yet vivid record of soldiering in the 
sixties, full of carefully wrought detail, bearing on its face the marks of an 
authenticity as complete as that of a Brady photograph. The chapters system- 
atically present the universalities of life in camp and on the march as observed 
by an artilleryman with the Army of the Potomac. The style is simple and 
direct, literate without rhetorical flourishes; one must conclude from his book 
that Billings was a credit to the schoolmaster’s profession. 

Mr. Harwell’s Historical Introduction is, as is usual with him, brief, in- 
formed, and well-planned, telling no more than is needed to illuminate his text 
but placing it in a clear and steady light. 





Representative Institutions 


in Renaissance France 
A Review by Francis S. BENJAMIN, JR. 


Professor J. Russell Major has received a Social Science Research Council 
Fellowship for 1961-1962 to enable him to gather data in France on the de- 


} 


cline of the provincial estates.in the seventeenth century. 


This work is a companion volume to Dr. Major’s earlier prosopographic stud) 
of this subject reviewed in a previous issue. His main task has been to examine 
the nature of a Renaissance monarchy — Valois France — through its repre- 
sentative institutions. As Dr. Major points out, these representative institu- 
tions are so many and complex, from the Estates General embracing the nation 
as a whole down to multiple forms on a local level, or even one or more of the 
three estates at a time, that a complete analysis of all relevant documents would 
be virtually insurmountable. He has, therefore, treated only one of the national 
assemblies in detail, that of 1484, but has excerpted and condensed the others 
in a concise and admirable fashion. The value of this analysis lies in his refuta 
tion of a commonplace shibboleth that Renaissance monarchy meant some form 
of absolutism arising out of a nascent nationalism engendered by France’s 
expulsion of the English during the final years of the Hundred Years’ War, 


1Representative Institutions in Renaissance France 1421-1559. By J. Russell Major 
Studies Presented to the International Commission for the History of Representative 
and Parliamentary Institutions, XXII. Madison, The University of Wisconsin Press 
1960. ix, 182 pp. $4.00. 
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and embodied in the myth of Joan of Arc. Instead what is revealed from be- 
ginning to end is the deepseated provincialism of the various protagonists — the 
clergy, the nobility, the towns, and the bourgeoisie. Even the ablest of the kings 
such as Louis XI, who clearly saw the advantages of a policy of centralization 
in strengthening the monarchy, were still concerned with dynastic marriages 
and feudal practices as an alternate method for increasing the power of the king. 
Dr. Major does not attempt to answer the whys and wherefores underlying 
this conclusion, to which the answer no doubt can be found rather in the growth 
of the French monarchy in the half-millennium preceding, but instead presents 
the pettinesses, the jealousies, the selfishness, between classes, areas, and even 
within areas, which broke out particularly when the subject of national taxa- 
tion for the support of the monarchy was raised, and finally drove the kings 
back in despair to negotiating with each group in accordance with its peculiar 
traditions and customs. Such negotiations considerably hampered the king from 
effectively tapping the wealth of the kingdom, and tended to persuade the king 
to support the local nobility as the most efficient organ for extracting such taxes. 
This inevitably led as a quid pro quo to granting the nobility a tax-free status 
and thus further extending the tax burdens inequitably and making further 
exactions more difficult to assess. On the other hand, towards the end of this 
period the kings were making greater strides in the areas of law and adminis- 
tration, which but for the death of Henry IT and its consequences might have 
had a beneficent effect on the tax structure. If this reader regretted the absence 
of genealogical charts to clarify the princes of the blood, there was little else to 
decry in this excellent study. 





Six Secular Philosophers 
A Review by Joun T. Witcox 


John T. Wilcox, A.B. ’55, A.M. ’56, Ph.D. (Yale) ’60, is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy. Lewis White Beck, ’34, is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy at the University of Rochester. The essays in the 
volume here reviewed were originally delivered as a series of lectures to 
The Brick Forum of The Brick Presbyterian Church, Rochester, New 
York, and elsewhere in the United States and Canada. 


This book, Professor Beck says, is written for “those who are troubled over 
the position and function of religion in our culture and in a divided world.’””? 
It is an uncomplicated exposition of the views of religion held by six makers 
of the modern mind — Spinoza, Hume, Kant, Nietzsche, James, and Santayana 
—who are “secular” only in the sense that they attempt to understand reli- 
gion autonomously, i.e., without prior commitment to any particular theologi- 
cal dogmas. After explaining what his book is about, Beck simply expounds 
and explains the views of these six philosophers, leaving the reader to reach 
1Six Secular Philosophers. By Lewis White Beck, New York, Harper & Brothers, 1960. 


126 pp. $2.75. 
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his own conclusions as to who, if anyone, is right. The implicit and explicit 
conclusions that follow are mine. 

Spinoza attempted to identify beliefs about God with beliefs about the 
world; but pantheism runs aground upon the problem of evil. The world as 
it is, whatever its charms for the fortunate, is not a worthy object of wor- 
ship. But Hume and Kant argue that there can be no theoretical arguments 
proving or even making probable the existence of a God separate from the 
psycho-physical universe; human beings, themselves part of this universe, can 
never know anything outside it. Santayana saw the further inference from 
Hume and Kant, and concluded that religion was the poetry that men live 
by — neither true nor false, any more than Macbeth’s ‘““Tomorrow”’ speech is 
true or false, useful so long as we recognize the poetic element, dangerous 
when we mistake its myths for literal truth. I suggest that there may be 
sanity and hope in Santayana’s view, and a way of appropriating elements 
both of James’s appreciation of the advantages of belief and of Nietzsche’s rage 
against the church. 

Beck has given a helpful introduction to these thinkers, and his book — 
for which the reader must supply his own concluding chapter — is recom- 
mended to anyone who would like to see what can be gained from a dip into 
secular philosophy. 





Middlemarch trom Notebook to Novel 


A Review by Joun E. Titrorp, Jr. 


Dr. John E. Tilford, Jr.. A.B. ’34, A.M. ’36, formerly Associate Professor of 
English, is an Assistant to the President of the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road Company. Jerome Beaty, A.B. (Johns Hopkins) °47, A.M. (Johns 
Hopkins) ’50, Ph.D. (Illinois) ’56, came to Emory in fall 1960 from the 
University of Washington as Associate Professor of English. 


In July 1869 George Eliot began writing a novel to be called “Middlemarch.” 
After completing an introduction and three chapters, she set it aside for other 
projects. One of these, dating from November 1870, was “Miss Brooke,” a 
story threatening to become a novel by the year’s end. Then she realized that 
these two works were similar in theme and setting; and by latter March 1871 
she had combined the MSS into the first eighteen chapters of the novel we now 
know as Middlemarch, published in eight parts, or books, in 1871-72. That 
this is one of the great English novels critics are agreed ; as V. S. Pritchett says, 
“No Victorian novel approaches Middlemarch in its width of reference, its in- 
tellectual power, or the imperturbable spaciousness of its narrative.” 

In his “Middlemarch” from Notebook to Novel, therefore, Dr. Jerome 
Beaty feels no need to argue its greatness; he is concerned with how George 
Eliot made it.t His main sources are the author’s notebook, her journal, and 


1“Middlemarch” from Notebook to Novel: A Study of George Eliot’s Creative Method. 
By Jerome Beaty. Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. 47. Urbana, The 
University of Illinois Press, 1960. xi, 134 pp. $4.00. 
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the MS of the novel (now in the British Museum) ; and he sets forth his find- 
ings, meticulously, in four chapters. 

In the first chapter Dr. Beaty studies the ways George Eliot fused her two 

riginally separate stories into one. By painstaking analysis of the MS—the 

lf, different paper stocks, the renumbering of pages, the handwriting, 

iking passages, the changes of names — he reconstructs the probable course 

er composition. In the next chapter he deals with the effect of serial publi- 

‘ation on the structure of the novel. As the books began to appear before she 

id completed it, she gave increasing attention to the pattern of episodes in the 
complex story, striving to make each book a satisfying unit for her readers. 

In Chapter Three Dr. compares George Eliot’s notebook plans for the 
last five books and the MS itself; and he clearly shows how, by her rearrange- 
nents and revisions, “Middlemarch grew in her mind and before her eyes on 
the page she was writing.” Finally, he takes up two accounts of George Eliot’s 
methods of creation — one, sponsored by the author herself, that she often wrote 
in a near-frenzy of inspiration; the other, deriving from her publisher, that her 
thorough planning almost obviated the need for revision in MS and proof. 
Taking Chapter 81 of Middlemarch, which she had particularly cited as an 
inspired piece, he nea roves by the MS that, far from composing it “with- 
out alteration or erasure,” she revised extensively, and almost always with con- 
siderable improvement. 

Dr. Beaty’s book is too detailed and involved to appeal very much to the 
general reader — except perhaps in the fourth chapter. But the scholar of Eng- 
lish fiction will find it an excellent specimen of literary detective work, a 
careful history of the making of a remarkable novel, and a fascinating portrait 
of the artist as a mature in. Studies of this kind — patient, 
cautious — contribute more than most people realize to a greater understandi 
of 


the creative process anc r appreciation of literary art. 





Radio Station Management 


. Leonard Reinsch, B.S. (Northwestern) ’34, is Executive Director of stations 
WSB and WSB-TV, Atlanta, and stations of the Cox chain in Ohio and 
North Carolina. As TV -Radio Consultant to the Democratic National 
Committee he was responsible for the extraordinarily effective coverage of 
the conventions of 1956 and 1960. Elmo Israel Ellis, M.A. ‘48, is Manager 
of Programming and Production of WSB, and Program Consultant of 
WHIO, Dayton, and WSOC, Charlotte. 


The first edition of Radio Station Management was published in 1948. The 
years since have revolutionized commercial broadcasting. Television has swept 
the country, and radio, while it has held a firm place in the communications 
setup, has found it necessary largely to alter its function. Both media have 
undergone transformation in the past decade, and all problems of business man- 
agement and production have had to be carefully restudied. 

From its first appearance the book has ranked as a standard manual, and a 
new revised edition has been in urgent request. In preparing a second edition 
Mr. Reinsch was well-advised to call on his associate Elmo I. Ellis, who has 
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worked closely with him in the direction of Atlanta’s WSB in these years of 
change.} 

This pioneer station, recognized as one of the nation’s most distinguished, 
has followed the progress of broadcasting step by step where it has not led the 
way. Its executives, therefore, have the knowledge to enable them to speak with 
authority on all the problems of present-day radio. The first chapter, “New 
Concepts in Broadcasting,” emphasizes the position of radio as a basic news 
medium. (There are more than twice as many radio stations today than there 
are daily newspapers. ) 

The successful radio station keeps its finger on the pulse of the public at all times, 

serving as good friend and adviser. Radio is the thoughtful, local “voice” that 

works with flexibility and speed to provide companionship and intimate knowledge 
of home town people, events, and voices, as well as instant contact with news and 
newsmakers in distant places throughout the world. 


In twenty-four chapters every detail of setting up and operating a station, 
of promotion and programming, of securing and maintaining liaison with the 


if 
lf 
»} 

i 


listening public is set forth briefly, decisively, and intelligibly. The new edition 
of Radio Station Management will do yeoman service as standard handbook 
and reference guide in the field. 


1Radio Station Management. By }. Leonard Reinsch and Elmo Israel Ellis. Second 
evised edition. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1960. xii, 337 pp. $6.50. 





The Burden of Southern History 


A Review by ALAN CONWAY 
Alan Conway, M.A. (University of London) ’49, Lecturer in American His- 
tory, University of Wales, Aberystwyth, is visiting Lecturer in History on a 
Rockefeller Research Fellowship, Winter and Spring Quarters, 1961. C. 
Vann Woodward, ’30, is Professor of History, Johns Hopkins University. 
His earlier books, which have received distinguished honors, have been re- 
viewed in earlier issues of the QUARTERLY. 


Throughout American history there has been an awareness of the fact that the 
Southern way of life has been different from that of the nation as a whole. The 
titles of such volumes, for example, as The Mind of the South and The South 
as a Conscious Minority are indicative of such regional consciousness. The 
South, however, has changed and is changing rapidly as a result of a social and 
economic revolution which is demolishing many older landmarks of regional 
identification, and the question arises whether the term “Southern”’ as distinct 
from “American” will, in the near future, have either vitality or validity. 

In The Burden of Southern History Vann Woodward applies himself to this 
question.! With one exception, these interpretative essays have appeared indi- 
vidually in various scholarly publications during the past decade. Their collec- 
tion into a single volume increases the impact upon the reader of the originality 
of thought of one of the foremost of present-day Southern historians. 

In “The Search for Southern Identity” and “The Irony of Southern His- 


1The Burden of Southern History. By C. Vann Woodward. Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
State University Press, 1960. xv, 205 pp. $3.50. 
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tory” the author concentrates particularly on an analysis of the forces and in- 
fluences that have acted upon the South alone and given to Southern history an 
uniqueness shared by no other part of the United States. The essay on “John 
Brown’s Private War’”’ discusses the fateful raid of the unbalanced abolitionist, 
the conspiratorial activities of the so-called “Secret Six” and the Northern in- 
tellectuals, the cultural aristocracy of America, who by their justification and 
glorification of Brown drove the South into a frame of mind which was en- 
flamed by delusions of persecution and impending disaster, and which was 
matched by similar feelings in the North. The emphasis on the South is also 
apparent in “The Populist Heritage and the Intellectual,” where the author 
assesses the re-assessors and underlines strongly the fact that the Populist move- 
ment alienated the South a second time from the dominant national spirit. 

In his two essays on “Equality, the Deferred Commitment” and “The Po- 
litical Legacy of Reconstruction,” Vann Woodward examines the theme of the 
equality of the Negro as the “third war aim” and the revolutionary political 
situation of the Negro during Reconstruction. Here the author is at his very 
best, writing with a force and a clarity of vision which come only from consid- 
erable depths of understanding of and feeling for the South. 

Finally, in “The Historical Dimension” he turns to modern Southern letters 
for clues and definitions of the distinctive Southern heritage, and in the “South- 
ern Critique for the Golden Age” he brings to the support of the relevance of 
the Southern tradition three works of Melville, Henry Adams, and Henry 
James. 

These studies have been undertaken not in any parochial or partisan spirit 
but in the belief that the South has something positive to offer to the nation 
politically, because the very uniqueness of Southern experience, the fact that 
only the South has known the galling bitterness of defeat and desolation, pro- 
vides a bond of understanding with those peoples of the world who have not 
savoured the American abundance of victories and vittles. In one slim volume 
Vann Woodward has provided a wealth of intellectual cud for the student of 
history and literature. 





Weltare in America 


by Jerry L. L. MILLER 
Jerry L. L. Miller, A.B. (Oklahoma) ’53, A.M. (Oklahoma) ’55, Ph.D. 


(Florida State) ’59, is Instructor in Sociology, specializing in industrial soci- 
ology, methods of research, and statistics. Vaughn Davis Bornet, A.B. ’39, 
A.M.’40, Ph.D. (Stanford) ’51, is on the staff of the RAND Corporation, 
a non-profit research agency in Santa Monica, California. He has previously 


published California Social Welfare (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1956). 


W elfare in America has three tasks: to describe the history of social welfare 
in America; to examine some of the changes in the nature of social welfare; and 
to trace some of the unintended consequences of the financing of voluntary 
welfare.} 


1Welfare in America. By Vaughn Davis Bornet. Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1960. xi, 319 pp. $4.95. 
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The first of these tasks is taken care of in short order by tracing the change 
from individual responsibility for family members, members of the community, 
and a limited number of strangers to welfare under the responsibility of agen- 
cies maintained by voluntary contributions from individuals. The latter’s 
responsibilities for welfare are seen as being in danger of being supplanted by 
governmental agencies, just as individual welfare was to a great extent replaced 
by agencies. 

One of the results of the shift from individual welfare to agency and govern- 
mental welfare is the necessity for specialists to administer the welfare. Bornet 
devotes several chapters to an examination of social workers, since he sees them 
as being the specialists most immediately concerned with the administration of 
welfare. 

He notes that social work has had numerous effects on welfare: from seman- 
tical changes (as “charity” now being “welfare,” and “indigents” and “pau- 
pers” now being “recipients” and “‘clients”) to aiding the shift of emphasis 
trom voluntary to governmental welfare financing. He also describes the strug- 
gle of social workers to be recognized as professionals in face of the opinion of 
the general public that they are as a group radical, misguided, unworldly, and 
for most part incompetent. These changes can be partially traced to their lack 
of a code of ethics, their mostly ineffective demand for recognition of their 
training, and their oversensitivity to outside criticism. One charge at which 
Bornet scoffs is the charge of radicalism. Regardless of the personal feelings of 
the social workers, they are functioning to placate the misfits of the present 
economic system who might otherwise become a core for upheaval. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to the analysis of the effects of 
financing on the character of voluntary welfare. A wide variety of individual 
welfare agencies, each campaigning for funds, has led to resistance among giv- 
ers, businesses, and volunteer workers. This, in turn, has led to various attempts 
at raising all of the money needed by voluntary agencies at one time of the year 
in one large fund drive, under the name of the Community Chest, United Fund, 
or United Appeal. These single drives have had such divergent consequences 
as: a change in the motives of the giver for contributing, a shift in emphasis 


from the female to the male giver, domination of the drives by a few large 
agencies who threaten to pull out if they cannot set policy, and a decrease in 
responsibility for financing welfare among corporations. The most serious con- 
sequences are seen as the adoption of business values in the charity field through 
recruitment of fund raisers and policy groups almost exclusively from the busi- 
ness community, and exclusion of the social workers and other groups from 
these policy-making bodies. This has resulted in a great emphasis on efficiency 
and economy, which in turn has resulted in the cry for fee-charging by agencies 
for their services. This, of course, is no longer welfare, but business. 

It is these latent functions of financing that Bornet feels are undermining 
the voluntary welfare agencies. As a beginning to save this vital part of welfare 
he recommends fuller participation of unions in financial campaigns, more dem- 
ocratic representation of the average giver on the policy-making bodies of the 
welfare agencies, and a recognition by the business world of their financial 
responsibilities and their social responsibilities to welfare. 
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Scientism and Values 
A Review by RONALD F. HOWELL 


Helmut Schoeck, Associate Professor of Sociology, and James W. Wiggins, 
Professor of Sociology, are joint editors of the volume which grew out of the 
Symposium on Scientism and the Study of Man, held on Sea Island in Sep- 
tember 1958 under the chairmanship of Professor Wiggins. 


ven a full decade now, at least since Professor Arnold Brecht of Harvard Uni- 

ersity proclaimed pontifically that “the mid-century revolt of social scientists 
against positivism” ‘had | yegun, social and political theorists of the traditional 
bent have been engaged in publishing books and articles that have essayed to 
counter a pernicious trend in social science scholarship since the end of the 
Second World War. It is probable, for instance, that the American Society for 
Legal and Political Philosophy was instituted primarily in opposition to posi- 
tivism and scientism. Some social scientists (the least competent, I should 
irgue) have for fifteen or twenty years been occupied with appropriating the 
methods and principles of the physical and biological sciences in the exposition 
ind analysis of their own disciplines. So doing, they have committed the fallacy 
of scientism, and ultimately of more: of positivism, historicism, behaviorism, 
and most tragic of all, nihilism. Now assuredly these people are not to be con- 
demned because of their brave new approach. What they are doing is exciting, 
and attracts impressive sums of money for “research” from affluent national 
foundations. Rather, they are to be denigrated on quite practical grounds, 
validation of which is readily available: (1) Their efforts thus far have pro- 


duced nothing of any real significance; (2) they have entirely misunderstood 

unpredictable man by assuming him to be amenable to the treatment scientifi- 

ind encaged guinea pig; and (3) they have been em- 

ying physical science and mathematical techniques to 
the study of social science phenomena. 

The book here reviewed treats these practitioners of occultist and obscurantist 

social science with prope rn, yet with perceptive analysis and honest criti- 


cally accorded a restricte 


r 


barrassingly inept in apy 


] 
{ 
] 
i 


cism withal.! The contributor ‘oe volume, and pa urticularly the editors, 
agree that the scientistic folk must initially be taken seriously, if only because of 
the harm they can do, and indeed have already done. The book then proceeds 
to underscore cogently and convincingly the errors that abide in any scientistic 
approach to the social sciences ifn man is finally to be re duced to the status of a 
at or a guinea pig r trapped be hi nd bars, then all human freedom is by that very 
action lost, and subservience to the | 
achieved. The adiieis s of the volume, Professors Schoeck and Wiggins, appear 
to be in accord with the point of view that is still shared by the predominant 
number of the members of the American Political Science Association, which | 
should phrase in this way: “You can teach a machine to play chess, but it is 
Joubtful that you can teach a m — to be a chess master.”” (The Schoeck 
article is entitled, “Kn fers dg vig 6 and Misused ;” Wi igeins has titled his, 
“Fiduciary Respoeaib lity oad | * Improbability Principle.”) I cannot speak 


iboratory (bureaucratic) experts has been 


1Scientism and Values. Edited by Helmut Schoeck and James W. Wiggins. The William 
Volker Fund Series in the Humane Studies. Princeton, D. Van Nostrand Co., 1960. 
xvi, 270 pp. $6.50 
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for the other social science associations. I take it that they are more radical than 
the political scientists. Nevertheless, I will say that if they have pursued the 
scientistic fallacy beyond the strictures against them expressed or adumbrated 
in this work, they should reéxamine their qualifications for occupying positions 
of responsibility on university faculties. It would be revealing to investigate the 
academic grades that these scientistic scholars received in the physical sciences 
and in mathematics while in college, just as it would be amusing to ascertain 
the degree of concentration of physicists and chemists in the social sciences and 
humanities. 

The contributors to the volume are men of academic renown in a number of 
fields throughout the country. They include William T. Couch, Pieter Geyl, 
Henry S. Kariel, Robert Strausz-Hupé, Eliseo Vivas, and Richard M. Weaver, 
among others. The tone of the book is humanistic (as the social sciences must 
be), although not humanistic in the opprobious sense of those so-called “liberal 
arts” exponents who, being themselves unable to define the “liberal arts,” merely 
and defensively deprecate the other divisions of a university. Finally, speaking 
as a political theorist, | should aver that the only significant drawback to the 
book is the uniform complexion of its political, economic, and social allusions, 
which may or may not be a proper consideration in an otherwise intriguing and 
intelligent symposium. 
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College Scholarships 


Until quite recently the colleges of this country awarded scholarships 
to entering students on the sole basis of distinguished high school 
records or to resident undergraduates of the same high quality. In 
such a manner the Emory Alumni Scholarships in the thirties and 
early forties were given on the basis of academic competition, regard- 
less of the financial status of the student’s family. A scholarship wes 
thus both an honor and a financial award and reward for extremely 
high academic performance in course, on national tests, or both. 

Emory has been a pioneer in this region in modifying the require- 
ments for scholarship awards. Now both financial need and academic 
performance are given consideration. Sixty-five Emory College appli- 
cants and resident undergraduates with the most brilliant academic 
and leadership records are honored by being chosen John Gordon 
Stipe Scholars {so named in memory of Emory’s revered Registrar 
and Vice-President). The amount of the award is determined by the 
financial need of the student (substantial, if necessary), as is the case 
with the National Merit Scholarship Programs. 

One hundred eighty additional students have been given 1960-61 
College scholarships. These recipients qualified on the basis of financial 
need and satisfactory academic progress. Emory’s policy on scholar- 
ships makes practical the time-honored American ideal of helping to 
make available an educational opportunity to deserving young men 
and young women. 

This academic year these 245 College students will receive scholar- 
ships which total $90,000.00. This money comes from several sources: 
a share of the General University Scholarship Endowment income, 
income from named College Endowment Scholarships, and current 
gifts. Since all of these sources produce only a fraction of the awarded 

90,000.00, the remainder must necessarily come from the general 
budget for current operations. 

Because of increases in tuition and living costs and a larger College 
enrollment, Emory College is today in desperate need of more endowed 
scholarships and more current gifts for scholarships. The annual in- 
come from the Norman C. Miller Scholarship Endowment Fund 
(generously established by members of his family) enables at least 
five worthy upperclassmen every year to continue their education at 
Emory. A minimum total endowment gift to Emory of $15,000.00 (by 
installment or bequest) can serve as a magnanimous memorial, honor- 
ing forever the name of the donor or his designate and enabling at 
least one well-qualified student to attend Emory. Since only the income 
from the endowment is used, the donor becomes a perpetual benefactor 
of Emory. Through Emory he has extended his useful generosity decade 
after decade, century after century. 





A statement prepared by 
the Dean of Alumni 



































